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Teachers of Norway Commended 
Via Shortwave Broadcast 


Two years ago—on April 9, 1940—Hitler invaded Norway. This year—on April 9— 
shortwave messages of commendation from American educators went to 2,000 Nor- 
wegian school teachers and 11 members of the Norwegian Ministry of Education who 
have been arrested during the past few weeks because they refused to join a Quisling 
association created by the Nazis as part of an attempt to force Norwegian youths 
between the ages of 10 and 18 to join the Nazi Youth Organization. 

The Quisling government kept all Norwegian schools closed during the month of 
March, and gave the teachers an ultimatum requiring them to decide by April 8 
whether or not they would join the association. 


Heroic and Praiseworthy Act, says Dr. Givens 

To the teachers of Norway, Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, National 
Education Association, said: 

“Neutral sources bring to America the report that Norway’s teachers have joined 
in a revolt against the efforts of the Quisling administration to transform Norway 
into a National Socialistic State and that hundreds of teachers are braving punish- 
ment for refusal to support the Nazi-puppet government. 

“This courageous conduct is an inspiration to the teachers of America who are 
mobilizing the Nation’s educational resources to aid in winning a war in which we 
have the utmost confidence of final victory. Popular government is maintained only 
by people well enough educated to govern themselves. The democracies owe much to 
their teachers and to their educational institutions even in normal times. The last 
ditch stand of Norwegian teachers in the labor concentration camps in the northern 
regions of their country to defend democracy in its extremity arouses the admiration 
of American teachers and impels us to greater war effort. Your colleagues in the 
United States acclaim your high determination and offer our assurance that it will 
be remembered in the better days to come as a heroic and praiseworthy act.” 


New Hope and New Courage Given American 
Teachers says Commissioner Studebaker 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education, said to the 
Norwegian teachers: 

“We hear that thousands of Norwegian educators are going into Nazi concentra- 
tion camps this week for refusing to teach Nazi lies to their pupils. In this brief 
message, I want to tell you that this heroism will be known to all American teachers. 
They will be stirred by it. The fact that you refused to deliver the schools into Nazi 
hands and to become puppets in your classrooms gives a million American teachers 
new hope and new courage to face the tasks before us. 

“America is on the march. More than three million technical workers have been 
trained in our schools in the last 2 years in special classes. They are serving in the 
armed forces and in our vast industries. And we are also hard at work teaching 
those principles of freedom for which you and we are ready to give our lives. 

“Keep the lamp of learning aflame in your hearts. America is on the march.” 

On the shortwave program with Dr. Givens’ and Dr. Studebaker’s messages were 
also messages from the heads of America’s labor organizations, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and from the president 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. All were messages of courage and a 
solemn pledge of aid. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


With the February 1942 issue of 

“ ScHoot Lire, that official monthly 

journal of the U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion was temporarily discontinued 

for the duration of the war. The 

current volume, No. 27, will thus 
have but five issues. 

All paid-up subscribers to ScHOOL 
Lire will receive EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
tory biweekly through the re- 
mainder of their subscription year 
at no additional cost. Issues will 
vary from 16 to 32 pages and will be 
printed on newsprint, thus making 
for speed and economy. 

In order to introduce this new 
biweekly as widely and as promptly 
as possible, initial copies are being 
distributed to school and library of- 
ficials. Any subscribers who receive 
duplicate copies are requested to 

pass them on to associates who may 
wish to know about this new and 
increased service from the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Thank you. 





School Cooperation 


Savings Program 


The U. S. Office of Education is work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Treas- 
ury Department in the development of 
plans for school defense savings pro- 
grams and for the preparation of ma- 
terials for use in schools that will aid 
in the development of intelligent under- 
standing of the present emergency 
situation. 

Many such suggestions and plans have 
been embodied in a publication entitled 
Sharing America: A Defense Savings 
Program for Schools. It contains de- 
tailed suggestions for both elementary 
and high schools. Special emphasis is 
placed on pupil participation. 

Planning of general programs for 
States is the function of the State edu- 
cation committees for defense savings. 
County and city programs are the func- 
tion and responsibility of local educa- 
tion committees. 

How the schools are participating in 
the program may be illustrated by citing 
specific instances such as the following: 


Olympia’s Plan 
In the Olympia Public Schools, Olym- 
pia, Wash., student participation has 
been systematically organized. Here is 
their plan of organization: 
A. English Department—Publicity: 
1. Speeches to all classes—arouse in- 


terest. 

2. Bulletins to parents —informa- 
tional. 

3. Daily Olympian — arouse interest 
in others. 


4. Radio—arouse interest in others. 
B. Art Department—Publicity: 

1. Posters—informational. 
C. Manual Arts Department: 

1. Construction of teller’s cages. 

D. Mathematics Department—Sales- 
men: 

1. Actual selling of stamps. 

2. Bookkeeping. 

3. As each student proves his ability 
to be accurate in his daily work, 
he will be appointed a teller and 
given final instructions in book- 
keeping. After he has proven 
he can keep books and make 
change accurately, he will be 
put on duty. 

Schedule of sales: 
Tuesday and Thursday: 
8:15— 8:45 a.m, 
12:15-12:45 p.m, 
3:30- 4:00 p.m. 
The teller checks stamps and cash is- 
sued him in the morning, and books are 


in the Defense 


balanced by the teller and approved by 
the mathematics instructor. 


Reports From Other Cities 

Bond sales in some schools have been 
exceptionally high. Thus the Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) city schools report a total 
of $32,000 with about 12,000 pupils par- 
ticipating. 

In Brookline (Mass.) careful fore- 
thought and exhaustive planning went 
into the publicity and accounting pro- 
cedures before the program was started, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) carried their stamp 
and bond selling campaign to cafeteria 
workers and even the custodians of 
school buildings. 


Future Farmers Buy 

Irvin J. Schenk, national president of 
the Future Farmers of America, acting in 
behalf of the 241,000 FFA members in 
7,300 localities recently purchased two 
$5,000 denomination defense savings 
bonds. The FFA boys who study voca- 
tional agriculture in rural high schools, 
have already purchased $16,000 worth of 
defense bonds through their State asso- 
ciations, and have set high quotas for 
purchasing bonds in the future. In the 
shadow of Pearl Harbor, the Hawaiian 
FFA association has bought more than 
$6,000 worth of bonds to date, and has 
set its quota at $10,000 by June 30. 


“Pennies’’ Soon Available 

Outstanding assistance has been rend- 
ered by the publication Sharing America 
distributed to schools throughout the 
country. Another pamphlet will be avail- 
able soon. It will be entitled Pennies, 
and will deal with a program for savings 
in small amounts with a view to the pur- 
chase of defense stamps. 

There are two immediate, practical 
things to be understood: 

1. That a defense bond or stamp is the 
tangible evidence of the partnership into 
which Americans have entered for the 
preservation of their way of life. 

2. That these American partners are 
laying up for themselves a fund from 
which each can draw in the future the 
money to meet his needs or further his 
desires. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of accumulation and effort continued 
systematically. Nickels and pennies will 
mount up to a sum big enough to have 
an important effect on the war effort if 
enough children bring them in, and if 
they bring them regularly, and if they 
keep bringing them. 
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U. $. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


WARTIME COMMISSION < 





Fourth Meeting Brings Approval 


for Additional Reports 


On March 25, the Wartime Commis- 
sion gave consideration to the reports of 
studies made by divisional committees 
and subcommittees and gave its approval 
for publication. These reports are issued 
with a view to guiding the Nation’s edu- 
cational leaders in meeting wartime 
problems. They are published in this 
issue of EDUCATION FOR VicTOoRY so that 
they may be widely available to the edu- 
cational profession and others. 

The Commission went on record as 
recommending the fullest possible use of 


school and college personnel, plant, and 
equipment during the summer months as 
a part of education’s all-out contribution 
toward winning the war. 

One recently appointed member of the 
Commission, President T. O. Walton, of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, attended the Commission 
meeting for the first time. Dr. Walton 
represents the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

Following are the reports approved for 
publication: 


The Best Kind of High-School Training 


for Military Service 


The attack on Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese before war was declared, and 
the subsequent operations against the 
United States by the Axis Powers have 
brought about an upsurge of patriotic 
fervor in our country such as has no 
parallel in the memories of living men. 
Teachers and pupils in the high schools 
share in this enthusiasm and are asking 
insistently, What can we do? 

Many high-school leaders have thought 
that one answer to the question would be 
to introduce military drill into the high 
school. Indicative of this viewpoint is 
the fact that the number of inquiries 
regarding military drill coming to the 
U. S. Office of Education has risen rap- 
idly since December 7 and is continuing 
to mount. 

The reply which has been given to 
these inquiries is that the United States 
Army finds it impossible at this time to 
supply equipment or to detail officer per- 
sonnel as instructors in high schools de- 
siring to introduce military drill. While 
this is usually accepted by the schools as 
a reasonable answer, it is far from being 
a satisfactory answer to young and en- 
thusiastic patriots who want to do their 
bit. 


Rely Upon the Schools 

Without prejudice to courses in mili- 
tary training already in existence, it may 
be stated that no one should be disap- 
pointed over lack of opportunity to take 
military drill before he enters the Army 
or the Navy. The armed services are 





equipped to give him the necessary drill 
in a short time after he enlists or is in- 
ducted. 

For some of his training in other re- 
spects, equally important to his military 
efficiency, the Army and Navy prefer to 
rely upon the schools. Because of de- 
ficiencies of many of those that come to 
them, the armed services, however, are 
constantly compelled to instruct recruits 
in areas and subjects in which the schools 
are entirely competent to supply the 
training. In the pages which follow an 
effort is made to indicate in broad outline 
the contribution which schools can make 
to preinduction training. The courses 
proposed are not a substitute for mili- 
tary training; they are military training 
in as real a sense as is military drill. 

The statement has the approval of the 
United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission and of the designated 
officers in charge of training in the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy. 


Competent, Disciplined Men 

The Army and Navy need competent, 
alert, loyal, brave, and healthy men who 
are able both to give orders and to obey 
them. No amount of technical or mili- 
tary skill can be considered a substitute 
for these essential qualities. They are 
produced through study and discipline, 
contact and association, competitive 
games and sports, and observance of the 
laws of health. The best agency avail- 
able to American democracy for develop- 





ing these characteristics in all youth has 
been and continues to be the schools, 
public and private. 


Healthy Men > 

The rigors of military discipline de- 
mand robust, toughened bodies in a sense 
not required in ordinary civilian pur- 
suits. The effective soldier or sailor is 
not only free from disqualifying defects; 
he is strong, vigorous, energetic, healthy, 
aggressive, and courageous. Work in- 
volving the large muscles can contribute 
abundantly to this objective. 

In the schools the physical education 
program can be made to yield important 
results through emphasis on healthful 
living and beneficial exercise for all, 
boys and girls alike, as never before. 
The paramount importance of good 
health leads to the conclusion that 
every pupil should be given periodic 
health examinations with additional ex- 
aminations whenever the need appears; 
teachers should be watchful of pupil 
health at all times to identify cases 
needing atttention. Of equal importance 
is the follow-up of the findings of health 
examinations with the homes and social 
services to make sure that necessary 
dental and medical care is supplied, that 
nutritious foods are provided, and that 
physical defects are corrected insofar as 
possible. 


Skills and Information Needed 

Over and beyond this there are certain 
skills and information which are useful 
in the armed forces. Many of them are 
of great importance also in civilian life 
and should, therefore, not be denied to 
other pupils, both girls and boys who are 
ineligible to enter the armed forces. 
Some of the more important of these are 
listed below. 

A. One group of activities is important 
for survival under war conditions. Effi- 
ciency in these activities may mean the 
difference between life and death for 
the pupils themselves. They are equally 
significant for girls and boys and ought 
to be included in the school program for 
all pupils. These are: 

1, Air raid and fire drills with ade- 
quate instruction about the pro- 
tection of themselves and their 
homes. Military values, as well 
as added safety, result if the 
drills are carried out with exact- 
ness and precision, 
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2. First-aid, home hygiene, and life- 
saving instruction. 


B. Certain activities and skills are 
useful in the armed forces. Because of 
their character these probably may most 
appropriately be introduced into physi- 
cal education courses although some 
schools may wish to develop special 
classes in them. Since the activities are 
designed to develop endurance and 
strength, a thorough physical examina- 
tion should precede the assignment of 
any boy to this premilitary training pro- 
gram. 

A more generous total time allotment 
than usually given to physical education 
is recommended. Necessary equipment 
should be provided, but elaborate facili- 
ties are not essential to an effective pro- 
gram; for instance, an open field may be 
substituted for a heated gymnasium. 
The armed forces fight under all condi- 
tions and in all kinds of weather, sum- 
mer or winter. Given selected, sturdy 
boys the activities should tax their en- 
durance. and skill, due allowance being 
made for their strength and age; hard 
soldiers cannot be developed by soft 
methods. The following activities are 
illustrative: 

1. Hard-driving competitive sports and 

games involving physical contact. 
. Swimming. 
. Tumbling. 
. Boxing and wrestiing. 
. Strenuous “setting-up” exercises. 
. Hiking and pitching camp. 
. Jumping and running. 
. Skiing. 


. A third classification may be made 
of areas of information uSeful in the 
armed forces. Much of the pretraining 
for military service under this classifica- 
tion may be achieved by changes of em- 
phasis in the established high-school 
courses: More of the English for use, 
especially practice in understanding and 
preparing directions, dispatches, and ac- 
counts, whether orally or in writing; in 
social studies why we are at war, the 
historical background and the current 
changes in the war situation, what we 
must do to win the war, and the moral 
obligation of each one to serve country 
and community; in mathematics a nearer 
approach to 100-percent mastery of 
fundamentals; in science the elements 
of physics and chemistry—these are 
knowledges and informations which the 
Army and Navy especially desire that 
their personnel should have. 

In addition it is advantageous for each 
recruit to have specialized knowledge in 
One or more areas. Such specialization, 
however, should not be at the expense 
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of a thorough knowledge in the basic 
areas already mentioned. The pupil 
should be advised regarding the type of 
specialized information most useful to 
him by the guidance service set up by 
the school. 

In large schools special premilitary 
courses may be introduced. Differentia- 
tion in assignments, special units, home 
projects, and committee undertakings 
are methods by which a teacher may 
provide specialized information in any 
school, large or small, without having a 
whole class give extended attention to 
an enterprise which is of special signifi- 
cance only to some of its members. Some 
of the specialized information needed is: 

1. International Morse code. 

2. Radio and telephone operation and 
repair, including transmission and 
receipt of messages. 

3. Automobile and airplane mainte- 

nance and repair. 
. Machine shop work. 
. Foundry work. 
. Photography. 
. Map reading. 
. Personal hygiene and nutrition. 
. Home nursing (especially for girls) .* 


oondtaw » 


1 This list can be materially lengthened. In 
making additions, however, the school should 
give consideration to: (1) whether it has the 
facilities in equipment, teaching materials, 
and personnel to offer effective instruction in 
the specialized areas; and (2) whether the 
Army and the Navy may not be equipped to 
do a better job in the specialized areas while 
the school centers its attention on instruc- 
tion in subjects where it is in position to 
make the best contribution. 












Summary 


The program that is here suggested for 
premilitary training in high schools 
stresses— 


1. Good health, physical fitness, endur- 
ance, safety from war hazards, 
In most schools these results will 
be achieved principally through 
the health and physical education 
program. 

2. Fundamental information and pa- 
triotic motives for fighting men 
gained through basic subjects 
such as mathematics, science, 
English, and social studies. 

3. Specialized knowledge and voca- 
tional skill useful in the armed 
forces to such extent as the school 
is equipped to meet the need.’ 


The foregoing report was prepared by 
Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secon- 
dary education, U.S. Office of Education, 
in cooperation with representatives of 
secondary education both in the Office 
of Education and outside and with rep- 
resentatives of the training divisions of 
the Army and the Navy. 


*The reader is reminded that this report 
deals with the programs which high schools 
may introduce in preparation for military 
training. For more comprehensive sugges- 
tions regarding what high schools can do in 
the war effort the reader is referred to a 
report issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., on Secondary Schools and 
the War Effort, and a statement A War Policy 
for American Schools printed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Procedures Essential to Facilitate Flow of Qualified 
Secondary School Pupils into Higher 
Institutions in View of War Demands 


The present efforts of the colleges to 
meet the demand for men and women 
trained for specific war services can be 
met only if freshman classes are steadily 
recruited from the high schools. To pro- 
vide competent students, high schools 
should draw upon the vast reservoir of 
their student population for those who 
are qualified for advanced training. 


School and College Should Cooperate 

I. School and college cooperatively 
should determine when students should 
advance from school to college. 

It is obvious that this cannot be done 
intelligently unless the school knows its 
students well and is prepared to give the 
college adequate significant information 
about them. The customary practice of 
graduating a student from high school 


and sending him on to college when he 
has accumulated 15 or 16 units in pre- 
scribed subjects is easily administered, 
but it evades the real problem. The fact 
that a student has collected the required 
units does not. necessarily mean that he 
is prepared for college work, nor does the 
fact that he is one or more units short of 
the required number mean that he is not 
ready for the more mature responsibili- 
ties of college. 

To meet those responsibilities students 
should be sufficiently mature physically, 
intellectually, and socially to continue 
general education at the college level and 
specifically prepared to pursue studies 
leading to specialized scientific and pro- 
fessional service in the war. It is pos- 
sible for the high school to secure and 
present to the college ample evidence of 
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the student’s readiness for these 
responsibilities. 

The report submitted to the college 
should include: 

1. A description of the student, indi- 
cating qualities of character, habits of 
work, personality, and social adjustment. 

2. The results of the use of instruments 
of evaluation by the schools: 

a. Such standardized tests as are ap- 
plicable to the school’s work. 

b. Other types of tests appropriate to 
the objectives of the school. 

c. Scholastic aptitude tests that meas- 
ure characteristics essential to college 
work and are independent of particular 
patterns of school preparation. 

The high school should state what the 
student is competent to do in college. A 
blanket statement, prepared hastily and 
without careful study of the candidate’s 
record and characteristics, is not eriough. 
A statement by the high-school principal 
simply that he recommends the student 
does not provide an adequate basis for 
intelligent decision or guidance. The 
high school should present full evidence, 
with its considered judgment based upon 
that evidence. Then school and college 
together should plan for the student’s 
transfer from school to college and for 
what he should most profitably do in the 
latter. 

When it is clear that the student 
should leave school and enter college, the 
school should give him some tangible evi- 
dence that he has developed the maturity 
and powers which warrant his advance 
from school to college. This should be in 
the form of a diploma, and it should be 
accompanied by a statement of what he 
has achieved and of what he is ready to 
do next. 


Intelligent Counsel 

Il. The student should be intelligently 
counseled concerning the specific work 
he should undertake in college. 

First, the school should bring together 
all its available knowledge of the stu- 
dent—his achievements in the classroom, 
in extracurricular activities, and in out- 
of-school work. This should include evi- 
dence of his strengths and weaknesses, 
his outstanding abilities, and his quali- 
ties of character. 

In addition to his record on appro- 
priate tests and in the daily work of the 
Classroom, there should be the results of 
observation of his conduct on the play- 
ground and in group activities of all sorts. 
To this study of the individual, contribu- 





tions should be made by all his teachers, 
by his parents, and by the student him- 
self. 

Second, the school and the college to 
which the student is going should ob- 
tain all possible knowledge of the specific 
needs of the armed services and of the 
specific studies needed for preparation. 
Such information is becoming increas- 
ingly available. 

Third, all the wisdom available in 
school and college should then be applied 
to consideration of what is known about 
the student and about the Nation’s most 
urgent needs in an attempt to plan his 
work so that he becomes ready as soon as 
possible to render the service for which 
he is best qualified. 


Specific Preparation 

I. If he is not yet ready for college, 
the high school should give him specific 
preparation for the kind of college work 
toward which his abilities point. 

This again requires full knowledge of 
the student and of the kinds of technical 
service now needed. The college should 
be ‘specific in its report to the schools 
concerning the courses it offers. School 
teachers and college professors together 
should decide what work the high school 
should give in preparation. This may 
involve new studies in high school and 
reorganization of studies already offered. 


Adjustments of Calendars 

IV, Calendar alterations and adjust- 
ments should be made by the colleges 
and schools cooperatively. 

Many colleges have already made ex- 
tensive calendar changes. This has often 
been done without reference to, or con- 
sideration of, the effect upon the work 
or calendar of the secondary school. 


Activities of School Children 


The National emergency brings new 
problems to the schools as well as new 
opportunities to serve the country. Al- 
though the schools can make their maxi- 
mum contribution by providing a well- 
balanced program of education modified 
to fit new demands, they can also serve 
by introducing or expanding those pupil 
activities, in school and out, which are 
most likely to produce the tough fibre 
and the spirit of sharing and of service 
required to win the war.’ 

A teacher, confronted with material 
suggesting activities arising from war- 





1 What the Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 
4 in the Education and National Defense Se- 
ries of the U. 8S. Office of Education (1941) 
discusses the strengthening of the school 
program to meet new demands. 





These matters can be adjusted satisfac- 
torily only by conferences between the 
college and the contributing schools. 
Insofar as possible, uniform calendar 
changes should be made, for each high 
school usually sends students to several 
colleges. If uniformity is lacking, the 
high school is placed in the impossible 
position of attempting to adjust its cal- 
endar to sharply divergent college cal- 
enders. 

Some colleges are beginning freshman 
courses in sciences and engineering this 
coming May or June. They will be ready 
for another entering class in February 
1943. Unless students are ready to leave 
high school for college then, there will 
be little gain and much waste. By 
speeding up their work for certain stu- 
dents and pointing their preparation 
directly at science and engineering, high 
schools can have more students than 
usual ready for such specialized college 
work next February. 

These are all problems of school and 
college coordination. They cannot be 
solved by the colleges alone; neither can 
they be worked out by the schools inde- 
pendently. Schools and colleges to- 
gether should attempt to discover the 
young men and women .now ready for 
responsibilities of college work, espe- 
cially those who should prepare for spe- 
cific war services. 


The foregoing report was prepared by 
Wilford M. Aikin, who has been chair- 
man of the group conducting the 8-year 
study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation dealing with the relations of 
secondary schools with colleges. In the 
preparation of the above report he has 
had the assistance Of many representa- 
tives of both high schools and colleges 
in the Office of Education and outside. 


Related to the War Effort 


time demands, must interpret it in terms 
of the peculiar needs of growing chil- 
dren. The immaturity of pupils and 
the responsibility of teachers to foster 
growth provide the touchstone by which 
every suggestion must be tested. Ac- 
tivities proposed for adults must be sub- 
jected to this test before they are: ap- 
plied to school children, especially when 
they originate with agencies or individ- 
uals unfamiliar with the special tech- 
niques involved in working with children. 


Curricular and Extracurricular 
Activities 

On the pages which follow, possible 
pupil activities, curricular and extra- 
curricular, are listed. In their opera- 
tion, certain principles should be ob- 
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served. (The lists are arranged without 
regard to relative importance.) 

1. In all activities, emphasis should 
be placed on the conservation of all re- 
sources, human and material, and on 
the efficient utilization of these resources 
at all times in productive war effort. 

2. The ideals and principles empha- 
sized in the classroom should be prac- 
ticed in the conduct of all activities. For 
example, group work on war tasks can 
be so handled that they become attacks 
on the racial and religious prejudice 
characteristic of the Nazi ideology. 

3. Out-of-school activities and in- 
school work cannot be divided by any 
hard and fast line. They should, there- 
fore, be integrated in accordance with 


best procedures in planning for the in-, 


dividual student and for the community’s 
needs. 

4. The sharing and improvement of 
plans for activities should be provided 
for through a committee or council 
which would clear suggestions and pro- 
vide for. checking and rechecking needs 
and developments. 

5. In view of the various demands for 
the employment of children, careful 
study of existing child Iabor, school at- 
tendance, and other related legislation is 
essential in order to preserve social gains 
while prosecuting the war effort with all 
possible vigor. 

6. Different emphases and different 
activities are appropriate for different 
age-groups and grade levels.” Very young 
people should be protected as far as pos- 
sible from the results of war, while stress 
is placed upon developing their self-re- 
liance. In the higher elementary grades 
and secondary school, youth must have 
opportunities to serve in a spirit of de- 
votion, loyalty, and patriotism which 
teaching at these levels should inspire. 

7. Close and active cooperation be- 
tween the schools and all other local 
agencies, public and private, involved in 
the war effort is essential and functional 
relationships should be worked out. To- 
day more than ever before the school re- 
quires public support and sympathy and 
the community needs the zeal and the 


2A detailed check-list (with emphasis 
upon the curriculum) in the form of ques- 
tions addressed to teachers and arranged ac- 
cording to the age groups of the children 
whom they serve has been prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Wartime Commission. A 
limited number of copies available upon re- 
quest of the Commission.) See Reed, Car- 
roll R., Elicker, Paul E. and Pinkston, Eva G. 
A 2 one check-list for schools in war- 
time. The National Elementary School 
Principal, 21: 167-174. April 1942 (No. 4). 








democratic practices of’ the modern 
school. 

8. An essential resource is the school 
or public library. In preliminary plan- 
ning and in the course of activities, li- 
brarians should be consulted so that 
present resources of the libraries can be 
utilized; additional necessary materials 
made available; and the collateral serv- 
ices of libraries, such as exhibits and 
reading and discussion programs, be 
prepared. 

9. Careful consideration should be 
given not only to the choice of activities 
which will be emphasized, but to the 
problem of working them into the exist- 
ing program by substitution, integration, 
and addition. 


Pupil Participation in the War Effort 


Conservation 

A. Cutting waste of material resources 

by: 

1. Reducing consumption of scarce 
commodities such as sugar, rub- 
ber, paper, fuel, electric power. 

2. Taking exceptional care of school 
and other public property, includ- 
ing books and playground equip- 
ment. 

3. Taking as good care of the property 
of others as of one’s own. 

4. Sharing with others so that avail- 
able goods may serve the great- 
est number. 

5. Prolonging the life of clothing and 
equipment by careful use, prompt 
cleaning, repair, and safe storage. 

6. Following simple rules for good nu- 
trition; adopting a “clean plate” 
policy at meals; avoiding unnec- 
essary between-meal snacks. 

7. Learning ways to select, prepare, 
store, and preserve food to stretch 
the family food budget and to 
conserve the world food supply. 

8. Buying personal and family essen- 
tials wisely and economically, 
and eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 

B. Cutting waste of human resources 

by: 

1. Cooperating in accident-prevention 
measures. 

2. Eliminating unnecessary telephone 
calls and similar demands for 
service. 

8. Making minor repairs about the 
house. 

4. Sharing household tasks, releasing 
parents and adults for more vital 
services. 

5. Making as little work and worry for 
others as possible, freeing hands 
and minds for more important 
tasks, 


6. Making the maximum use of one’s 
own capacities in planning, pre- 
paring for, and performing ap- 
propriate tasks. 

C. Salvaging of discarded or used ma- 

terials: 

1. Collecting materials which Govern- 
ment has requested, such as 
paper, metals, and rubber. 

2. Reconditioning of discarded cloth- 
ing and other articles for further 
use. 

Nore.—Information on conservation can be 
supplied through literature, speeches, dis- 
cussions, group instruction, and group action 
sponsored by school classes or clubs, P. T. A., 
civic groups, home economics groups, Red 
Cross groups, etc., with student cooperation. 
Fine opportunities exist here for joint par- 
ent-teacher participation in planning and 
carrying out activities. 

In organizing groups for collection, con- 
sider size of group, schedule of work, leader- 
ship, equipment for collection, means of 
delivery to place designated by authorities, 
and tjme of delivery to avoid fire hazards 
arising from storage. Allow for variations 
of materials obtainable in rural and in sub- 
urban and urban groups. A list of needed 
articles may be obtained from General Sal- 
vage Section, Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
aw War Production Board, Washington, 

. C. 


Voluntary Contributions 

to the War Effort 

A. Contributing money or materials 

by: 

1. Buying defense stamps or bonds, 
and encouraging their use as gifts, 
prizes, etc. 

2. Contributing to the Red Cross, 
United Service Organizations, and 
other war funds. 

3. Donating blood to the Red Cross 
(with doctor’s permission). 

4. Sending gifts of books and other 
articles to men in the armed 
forces. 

5. Raising vegetables, poultry, 
stock, bees, etc. 

6. Knitting garments, rolling band- 
ages, making splints and other 
articles for Red Cross. 

7. Making model airplanes and other 

objects Government may need. 

. Contributing services by: 

. Entertaining men in armed forces. 

. Writing letters to men in the armed 

forces. 

. Finding and reporting housing fa- 

cilities to defense workers. 

4. Welcoming newcomers to the school 
and sharing facilities with them 
graciously. 

5. Helping churches, school, and com- 
munity centers in providing rec- 
reational facilities for incoming 
defense workers. 

6. Performing regular volunteer serv- 
ices in the community in such ca- 
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ters, nurse aides, nursery assist- 
ants, fire fighters, stretcher bear- 
ers, messengers, collectors, clerical 
workers, nutrition workers, 
speech makers, salesmen of 
stamps and bonds, instructors in 
first aid and other classes, traffic 
watchers, playground assistants, 
first-aid workers, switchboard op- 
erators, radio operators, and mis- 
cellaneous services in agencies 
whieh serve the community 
and need additional help in 
emergencies. 


NoTte.—The most efficient utilization of 
services and of gifts is achieved by clearance 
through authorized channels. For example: 
Volunteer services should be cleared through 
the local Civilian Defense Volunteer Bureau 
to avoid duplication and too many demands 
upon one individual; the Stamp and Bond 
Program should be coordinated with the 
U. S. Treasury Program; and entertaining 
with the United Service Organizations pro- 
gram. 

It is suggested that the work of each pupil 
in out-of-school activity be recognized by 
affording him the opportunity to earn “units” 
in some form of student volunteer service. 


Paid Employment 

A. Working during the summer in a 
war industry, on the farm, in a work 
camp, or on a nondefense job. 

B. Working after school and on holi- 
days. Clerical and service jobs of this 
sort are likely to be prevalent. 

C. Working in a cooperative arrange- 
ment as part of the school training pro- 
gram. 


NoTe.—It is desirable that all placements 
clear through the local office of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

The possibility of recognizing the training 
value of work experience by awarding school 
credit on an individual basis for work well 
supervised and related to the school program 
should be considered. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the prin- 
ciple of social responsibility in relation to 
earnings—the need for sharing with family, 
community, and Government. Saving should 
be encouraged to prevent inflation and to 
have funds available for more difficult times. 

Those leaving for part-time or summer jobs 
should be counselled so that they can make 
wise decisions if offered permanent employ- 
ment at high wages. 


Preparation for Later Service 
A. Preparing for particular emergency 
services by taking courses in such sub- 
jects as: First aid, home nursing, nutri- 
tion, nurse-aid work, canteen work, auto 
driving and repair, aviation, radio, tele- 
graph operating (Morse code), map 
reading, consumer education. 
B. Preparing for employment in war 
industries by: 
1. Taking defense training courses. 
2. Taking prevocational courses lead- 
ing to defense training. 
3. Hastening graduation by taking 
summer work or extra subjects, if 
physically able. 


pacities as follows: Airplane spot- 


4. Following suggestions made under D 
in preparation for work. 

C.. Preparing during spring for summer 
employment in such jobs as: 

1. Forestry work, radio work, agricul- 
tural work, canning, clerical work, 
telegraphy, gardening. 

D. Preparing to become a superior 

worker by: 

1. Studying occupations and their re- 
quirements in order to arrive at 
Possibilities for employment in 
keeping with one’s abilities and 
the current demand. 

2. Studying training opportunities in 
order to plan the best possible 
training program. 

3. Learning about labor laws, unions, 
and working conditions in order 
to be acquainted with their opera- 
tion before employment. 

4. Developing the work habits char- 
acteristic of a superior workman, 
such as industry and responsi- 
bility. 

Nore.—There should be available in each 
school full information on all available train- 
ing centers in the community. Needed classes 
should be set up in the community with Fed- 
eral and State aid. All information on de- 
fense training courses should be cleared 
through the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, since it is national policy to 
clear all applicants for such training through 
that Service. 

The representative of the schools who serves 
on the local civilian defense council should 
present this information periodically to the 
council so that it may be considered by other 
agencies for its immediate and potential value 


in connection with the supply of and demand 
for trainees. 


Care and Improvement of Health 


A. Developing or preserving health 
habits that will insure the physical stam- 
ina to perform extra tasks in an emer- 
gency by: 

1. Obtaining proper amount of rest at 
night and observing rest periods 
during the day, if necessary. 

2. Eating foods in the amount and of 
the type that provide the best 
nourishment for the money ex- 
pended. 

3. Observing regular habits of eating, 
sleeping, and physical exercise, 
except for emergencies or occa- 
sional deviations. 

-4. Participating regularly in sports or 
playground activities. 

5. Having regular physical and dental 
check-up examinations. 

6. Taking suitable daily care of teeth, 
eyes, and body. 

7. Obtaining prompt medical attention 
when ill. 

B. Correcting physical defects ~ as 

quickly as possible after they are dis- 
covered. 

















































































C. Protecting others from communica- 
ble diseases or infections by cooperating 
in preventive programs and by taking 
recommended precautions when ill. 

D. Helping at school and at home to 
maintain proper lighting, temperature, 
ventilation, and cleanliness and to re- 
move or reduce hazards. 

E. Using the facilities of the school and 
the public health agencies in the com- 
munity to increase knowledge along 
health lines. 

F. Helping fellow-students who have 
some physical handicap. 

G. Helping others, particularly younger 
pupils, to relax after periods of great 
strain or effort by maintaining one’s 
calm, and providing recreation, music or 
some diversion as an emotional relief. 

NotTE.—The school should cooperate with 
other health agencies in planning health ac- 
tivities and should help to disseminate health 
literature to the home. 

Responsibilities of Citizenship in a 
Democracy at War 

A. Obtaining an understanding of the 
war, its background, status, and prob- 
lems by: 

1. Studying and discussing the devel- 
opment of totalitarian govern- 
ments and their conflict with 
democracies. 

2. Becoming acquainted with and un- 
derstanding the’ significance of 
such history-making documents 
as the Magna Carta, the May- 
flower Compact, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Atlantic 
Charter, and seeing the war in its 
relation to the total struggle for 
freedom. 

3. Hearing and studying history-mak- 
ing speeches such as the Gettys- 
burg address, Churchill’s address 
to Congress, the President’s ad- 
dress to Congress asking for a 
declaration of war against Japan. 

4. Studying and discussing the war 
aims of the democracies and the 
principles for governing the 
peace. 

B. Untlerstanding the privileges and 
responsibilities of American citizenship 
by: 

1. Understanding the full meaning of 
the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. 

2. Understanding the meaning of the 
flag, the significance of the Na- 
tional anthem, the contributions ~ 
of past American heroes and those 
who followed their leadership. 

3. Understanding the need for obedi- 
ence without question in a time 
of emergency. Patty S. Hill says: 
“When the thing to be done is 
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more important than the way of 

doing it, immediate obedience is 

necessary without discussion.” 

4. Studying the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Bill of 
Rights. 

C. Being prepared to take care of one- 
self and to help others during the emer- 
gency by: 

1. Carrying means of identification for 

use in case of accident. 

2. Knowing exactly what to do in case 
of fire and air raids. 

3. Knowing how and where to report 
accidents and fires and where to 
obtain help in emergencies (first- 
aid stations, fire and police sta- 
tions, etc.). 

4. Having confidence in and cooperat- 
ing with teachers, parents, and 
public authorities. 

5. Participating in the war effort by 
undertaking such activities as are 
in keeping with the needs and 
with one’s strength and ability. 

D. Practicing the principles of democ- 
racy in school by: 

1. Sharing the responsibility for mak- 
ing group plans and carrying out 
group activities. 

2. Learning to work in a group with 
others so that the total work ac- 
complished is greater than the 
amount that could be done if each 
worked independently. 

3. Recognizing the abilities of others. 

4. Sharing possessions and public fa- 
cilities graciously, especially in an 
emergency. 

5. Abiding by the will of the majority 
even if it is contrary to one’s 
wishes. 

6. Learning to express opinions and 
suggestions through proper chan- 
nels and to respect the opinions 
of others. 

7. Submitting a dispute to discussion 
and arbitration instead of pro- 
longing it. 

8. Not only obeying the laws and regu- 
lations set up by the majority but 
aiding in their effectiveness by 
reporting violations to proper 
authorities. 

9. Recognizing and respecting the 
equal rights of others. 

10. Making personal sacrifices for the 
good of the whole. 

11. Rendering service at school. 

12. Preparing for later participation as 
a voter by taking part in school 
organizations and elections. 

E. Knowing and serving the commu- 

nity by: 


1. Visiting local places of present or 
historical interest. » 

2. Learning the nature and use of 
local law-enforcement agencies 
and their peculiar status in time 
of emergency. 

3. Knowing the facilities of the com- 
munity with regard to health, 
financial, recreational, protective, 
and other social services. 

4. Learnfhg about industries and oc- 
cupations in the community and 
the training facilities for them. 

5. Attempting to see the community 
in its relation to the State and 
the country as a whole. 

6. Sharing information obtained in 
school with parents and others 
in the community. . 

7. Learning about the problems of the 
community and efforts being 
made to meet them. 

8. Helping to improve the cleanliness 
and appearance of the commu- 
nity through reduction and dis- 
posal of trash and cooperating in 
beautification projects. 

9. Relating school activities to outside 
activities and vice versa to ob- 
tain the most benefit from both. 

10. Preparing for and executing well 


some special duty during an 
emergency. 

11. Understanding the special prob- 
lems a community faces in time 
of danger and cooperating with 
efforts designed for such emer- 
gencies. 

NoTe.—Parent and community cooperation 
may be obtained not only through adminis- 
trative organization using the coordinating 
council idea but by using the school plant 
for community activities and providing for 
joint participation in various suitable activi- 
ties by pupils, parents, teachers, and repre- 
sentatives of various community groups. 

Radio, motion pictures, forum, library, and 
other programs may be correlated with class- 
room instruction and group activities to aid 
parents as well as pupils in becoming better 
citizens. 

The foregoing report, prepared in 
March 1942, is a condensation of the re- 
ports of two subcommittees of the Divi- 
sional Committee on State and Local 
School Administration of the Wartime 
Commission : 

Subcommittee on curriculum: Paul 
Elicker; Eva G. Pinkston; Carroll R. 
Reed, chairman. 

Subcommittee on utilization of the 
services of school children in out-of- 
school activities related to the war 
effort: Floyd B. Coz; Howard H. 
Long; Selma M. Borchardt, chair- 
man, 


Educational Policy Concerning Young Children 


and the War 


The fact that the United States is at 
war does not alter the fundamental 
principles of childhood education. It 
does call for a statement of aims in terms 
of the present crisis. The Wartime 
Commission seeks with other related 
agencies to guarantee for all children 
adequate protection, intelligent partici- 
pation, and balanced perspective. 


Protection 

Adequate protection of children de- 
mands: 

1. Utilizing, when plans are made for 


children, the experience and 
preparation of teachers. 

2. Securing responsible informed 
leaders. 


3. Obtaining suitable equipment, such 
aS air-raid shelters, gas masks, 
and identification tags. 

. Planning for evacuation. 

5. Preparing children psychologically 
to meet real and incipient fears 
through wholesome experiences, 
satisfying discussions, and fre- 
quent drills. 

6. Cooperating with parents in main- 
taining children’s morale and 
safeguarding their development. 


oe 


J] 


. Providing nursery school and kin- 
dergarten care for children under 
six as part of any plans for full 
day care of children of working 
parents, 

. Providing educational and recrea- 
tional facilities for all children in 
defense areas. 

9. Expanding school facilities and 
services to supply lunches, sum- 
mertime programs, supervised 
out-of-school play, and other rec- 
reation activities. 

10. Adjusting school organization and 
programs to meet child and com- 
munity needs. 

11. Recognizing that defense work de- 
mands good teaching. 

12. Unifying the actions of schools with 
the home and other community 
agencies. 

13. Maintaining efficient teaching and 

administrative staffs. 


Participation 
Intelligent participation by children 
includes: 
1. Understanding patriotism, citizen- 
ship, democracy, and their sym- 
bols, through daily experiences. 
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2. Discussing appropriate questions 
concerning the war. 

$. Sharing the war effort through 
doing daily jobs well. 

4. Developing independent health hab- 
its, assuming individual responsi- 
bility. 

§. Conserving and salvaging materials 

for use in defense. 


Perspective 

Balanced perspective for children re- 

quires: 

1. Sensing what America is fighting for 
by developing an understanding 
of democratic ideals through daily 
practice in living them. 

2. Seeing that America’s fight for 
democratic principles is but one 
part of mankind’s long struggle 
for freedom. 

$. Knowing the real values that war 
cannot destroy. 

4. Understanding the necessity for 
personal sacrifices. 

5. Understanding and appreciating 
others by stressing fundamental 


likenesses as opposed to super- 
ficial differences among citizens of 
a democracy. 

The Wartime Commission looks to the 
schools of America to interpret and im- 
plement this policy. 


The foregoing report was prepared by 
the subcommittee to prepare a statement 
on educational policy concerning young 
children and the war for the Divisional 
Committee on State and Local School Ad- 
ministration. The subcommittee in- 
cluded Rose Alschuler, director, National 
Commission for Young Children; Mary 
Dabney Davis, specialist in nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education, U. S. 
Office of Education; Harriet A. Houd- 
lette, specialist in childhood education, 
American Association of University Wo- 
men; Frances Mayfarth, editor, Associa- 
tion for Children Education; LuVerne 
Crabtree Walker, supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Mary E. Leeper, chairman, executive 
secretary, Association for Childhood 
Education. 


Preliminary Statement on Vocational Training 


and the War 


In July 1940 the public vocational 
schools of this country gave quick and 
decisive evidence that they were ready 
to meet emergency defense and war pro- 
duction training needs. Almost over- 
night the vocational schools, operating 
on a peacetime basis and for peacetime 
industrial pursuits, reorganized their 
programs. Classes at all hours of the 
day and night for all types of men and 
women have been organized to meet 
increasing war production demands. 
Many modifications of policy and prac- 
tices were promptly made to meet war 
production training conditions. 

The extent of the program thus de- 
veloped’ has been made possible because 
of conscious attention on the part of the 
States and local communities during the 
past 25 years to the development of 
trained personnel and the provision of 
adequate buildings and equipment. All 
of the above is evidence that the voca- 
tional schools are war conscious and 
ready and willing to make still further 
modifications and adjustments to meet 
hew war emergencies. 


Regular and Emergency Programs 

For immediate war-production pur- 
Poses many skilled operations usually 
requiring skilled craftsmen or operators 
will be broken down into a series of op- 
erations. For these operations workers 


can be specifically trained in relatively 
short war production training programs. 

While emphasizing these short term 
training programs because of the im- 
mediate and pressing need, the regular 
programs (Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen) for the training and development 
of initial specific skills for the skilled 
trades must not be neglected. Both of 
these programs are essential to the war 
production effort. 

The retraining of workers dislocated 
from nondefense industries to fit them 
for service in war-production industries 
is a tremendous and pressing need in 
certain areas. The public vocational 
schools should, and will, exert every ef- 
fort to meet this need to the entire ca- 
pacity of the schools. This capacity 
should be expanded where necessary. 

The vocational schools are ready to ex- 
tend this retraining on short notice 
wherever tools and housing can be pro- 
vided for the purpose. The vocational 
war production training program should 
be expanded to the extent of carrying 
the training still further into industry 
for the purpose of utilizing more of the 
facilities of industry itself in a war 
production training program. 

All vocational school equipment should 
be used to capacity so that every train- 
ing station which will contribute to 
training for wartime production shall be 
in total use, 





All machine tools and other equipment 
suitable for war-production training now 
used for industrial arts in junior and 
senior high schools and colleges should 
be made available for war production 
training as needed. Idle equipment, like 
idle men, must be put to work. 

Additional attention must be given to 
war production training of women, and 
this training adjusted to occupational 
needs and opportunities. It is expected 
that a greater need for women trained 
for war production industries will ap- 
pear as the labor shortage involved in 
the progress of the war preparations be- 
comes more acute. 

Vocational school equipment and per- 
sonnel should be used on a 7-day week, 
24-hour day basis for war production 
training purposes. 


Training in Rural Areas 

In rural areas adequate provisions 
should be made for training out-of- 
school farm youth and adults tc help 
man the “Food for Freedom” agricul- 
ture war production program. These 
provisions would include an extension 
of the present courses in operation, 
maintenance, and repair of farm ma- 
chinery and the addition of courses to 
assist in the increased production of 
various farm products 

The home economics training services 
of our schools should be extended to pro- 
vide information and training for both 
in-school and out-of-school groups in 
the conservation of food, clothing, and 
other critical supplies; nutrition, includ- 
ing the use of substitutes for scarce 
foods; and the adjustment of home 
budgets to wartime economy. 

Training for business occupations must 
keep pace with specific needs develop- 
ing from newly created demands of war 
production for additional personnel in 
this field. 

War production vocational training 
has a definite relationship to war labor 
supply and war production. Hence, war 
production training should be closely 
articulated with War Production Board 
Labor Supply activities, but it will con- 
tinue to operate through the various 
agencies charged with specific portions 
of the training program. 

Both the war production vocational 
training and the long-range vocational 
programs should be under the direction 
of the U.S. Office of Education, with the 
additional assistance and direction of the 
special defense training authorities, and 
should operate through the State boards 
for vocational education and local 
boards. 

The foregoing report was prepared by 
the subcommittee on vocational training 
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and the war for the Divisional Commit- 
tee on State and Local School Adminis- 
tration. The subcommittee included 
Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn.; L. S. Hawkins, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, and Director, Vocational Train- 
ing for Defense Workers, U. S. Office of 





Education; John J. Seidel, State director 
of vocational education, Baltimore, Md.; 
J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education; L. H. Dennis, chair- 
man, executive secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association, Inc., Washington, 
et. 


Noncurriculum War Tasks for Members of School Staffs ' 


The professional and specialized train- 
ing of school staffs may be utilized in 
many types of war tasks. Educational 
administrators can be of great assistance 
to community councils or committees re- 
sponsible for local war activities. A 
community planning council may be con- 
sidered incomplete unless a representa- 
tive of the local educational organization 
is included in its membership. A special 
council subcommittee, including edu- 
cators, may be appointed to which all 
matters pertaining to education should 
be referred. 

The training and experience of school 
staffs are of special value in influencing, 
directing, and leading groups as well as 
in other services where specialized knowl- 
edge and skills are essential. To use 
teachers for services that can be rendered 
without such training is a waste of abil- 
ity. In planning teacher participation, 
school administrators should distinguish 
between assigned duties on the one hand 
and volunteer work on the other. 

Volunteer work performed by teachers 
need not be remunerated but assigned 
additions to teaching duties should be 
paid for according to custom. For ex- 
ample, a physical education teacher who 
volunteers as any other patriotic citizen 
to teach a first-aid class after school does 
not expect to be paid; but if he is as- 
signed a schedule to teach in summer 
school as a continuation of the regular 
school program, he should be paid for the 
extra service. 


Some of the Activities Listed 

Some of the activities in which the 
services of teachers are especially ap- 
propriate are listed below: 

1. Planning: Serving on a community 
or neighborhood planning council or 
committee. 

2. Instruction: After mastering the 
subject matter, teaching volunteer 
courses in such subjects as first aid, 
nutrition, sewing, home management, 
consumer education, child care, emer- 
gency messenger service, Morse code, and 
health education. 


7A condensation of a report of a commit- 
tee of the Wartime Commission: Edwin W. 
Broome, Edna Van Horn, Muriel Brown, and 
David Weglein, chairman. 





3. Teacher training: Training other 
teachers (including retired teachers who 
want to render service) to provide in- 
struction in such subjects as those listed 
under 2. 

4. Temporary professional service in 
registration and classification: 

Assisting with selective-service opera- 

tions. 

Registering and classifying volunteers 
for civilian defense. 

Assisting in assignments and reassign- 
ments of volunteer. 

5. Leadership in children’s activities 

centering in the school:* 

Organizing and directing collections 
in which pupils can help such as: 
Books for men in service; funds for 
the Red Cross, U. S. O., Community 
Chest; salvaged materials such as 
paper and rubber. ~ 

Assisting in the preparation of emer- 
gency facilities in school buildings 
and training pupils in their use. 

Organizing and directing the sales of 
Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds. 

Planning and supervising the dissemi- 
nation of important information to 
the community through pupils and 
parents. 

6. Community organization and lead- 

ership: 

Recruiting and supervising volunteers 
for emergency activities, in cooper- 
ation with Civilian Defense Council. 

Planning and supervising recreation 
for service men and defense workers 
in cooperation with the U.S. O. and 
local group-work agencies. 

Planning and supervising discussion 
groups for those who wish to study 
the problems and the progress of 
the war. 

Planning and supervising services to 
meet the needs of an increased pop- 
ulation cooperating with social 
agencies. 

1. Consultation: 

Serving as a clearing house of infor- 
mation and of referral to appropri- 
ate authorities in the community to 


£A comprehensive list of such activities 
has been prepared and is published in a sep- 
arate report of the Wartime Oommission. 


those who seek help with their prob- 
Iems: Health, family, technical, 
personal, and social. 

Serving as a special consultant to in- 
dividuals and to agencies in the spe- 
cial field in which one has consid- 
erable training and _ experience. 
For example, the home economics 
teacher on nutrition; the school 
nurse on health; the social studies 
teacher on citizenship. 


Baltimore an Example 

The city of Baltimore serves as an ex- 
ample in its use of the special training 
and ability of local teachers in its civil- 
ian volunteer program. Several days 
after December 7, the mayor of Balti- 
more appointed a committee on. civilian 
defense which included in its member- 
ship the superintendent of schools. 

This committee divided its work into 
five activities: Planning, enrollment of 
civilian volunteers, training of volun- 
teers, public information, cooperation 
with other agencies. The responsibility 
for the training of civilian volunteers 
was assigned to the Department of Edu- 
cation of Baltimore City. 

On December 15, teachers who volun- 
teered to register civilians met together. 
During the next 5 days, 45,000 civilian 
volunteers were enrolled in school 
buildings under the direction of teachers 
and principals. Between December 22 
and January 5, 700 teachers selected 
from 2,100 who volunteered were trained 
by representatives of such organizations 
as the Red Cross, the U. S. Army, the 
Baltimore Fire Department, and the 
Baltimore Police Department. After 
passing tests, they were certified to in- 
struct civilian volunteers in the duties of 
such emergency workers as air raid 
wardens, auxiliary policemen, auxiliary 
firemen, and first-aid workers. 

On January 12, 1942, 3,300 civilian 
volunteers began to receive their in- 
struction. Classes, which ran 2 hours an 
evening for 2 evenings a week, were 
scheduled in 20 school buildings. A sec- 
ond group of 3,300 civilians began their 
instruction on January 20. Industrial 
workers have been subsequently organ- 
ized to receive instruction and 1,400 ad- 
ditional teacher volunteers will soon he 
trained to teach additional groups. 

Thus the teachers and other members 
of the professional staff of the Baltimore 
public schools are serving their com- 
munity and their country in rendering 4 
service for which they are peculiarly 
qualified. 

The foregoing report was submitted 
by the Divisional Committee on State 
and Local School Administration. 
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Teacher Supply and Demand 


Problems involved in determining the 
extent or imminence of teacher shortage 
are so complex that your committee finds 
it necessary to report several independ- 
ent studies rather than to undertake to 
cover the many aspects of the situation 
in a single investigation. A shortage is 
developing rapidly, and existing accounts 
of its beginnings soon become out of 


date; hence only studies made within 


the past few months are reported. 
Immediate planning and quick action 
are highly desirable to anticipate future 
emergency conditions; hence the stud- 
jes reported are relatively brief, and con- 
fined to essentials. More detailed data 
may be secured from the original returns 
from which the summaries are made. 


rs afinn & aA 


P ts’ Reports 

To ascertain the extent of the short- 
age, if any, at the beginning of the 
school year 1941-42, a postal card inquiry 
was sent out by the Statistical Division 
of the U. 8. Office of Education to each 
county and city superintendent in this 
country requesting data as of October 15, 
1941. Of the total of 3,080 county super- 
intendents, 987 responded. 

Of these, 130 superintendents, or 13.1 
percent of the total responding, reported 
they had been “unable to secure” 283 
elementary and 196 high-school teachers 
in their school systems. The high-school 
shortage was distributed as follows: In- 
dustrial arts, 54; physical education, 28; 
home economics, 14; senior high-school 
subjects (not specified), 66; science, 9; 
and vocational education, 25. 

From the 3,123 city school superin- 
tendents in places of 2,500 population 
and more, responses were received from 
2,260 or about 70 percent of the total. 
Of the 2,260 city school superintendents 
responding, 225, or 10 percent, reported 
a shortage of 208 elementary teachers 
and 259 high-school teachers. The lat- 
ter number was distributed among va- 
rious subject fields as follows: Industrial 
arts, 85; physical education, 21; home 
economics, 25; science and chemistry, 
14; vocational education, 44; and other 
Subjects, 70. 

The grand total shortage for the 3,247 
city and county school systems respond- 
ing to this inquiry was 491 elementary 
and 455 high-school teachers in the 355 
systems reporting shortages. The high- 
school positions were distributed as fol- 
lows: Industrial art, 139; physical edu- 
cation, 49; home economics, 39; chem- 








istry and science, 23; vocational educa- 
tion, 69; and other subjects, 136. Of the 
491 elementary and junior high school 
shortages, more than half were in the 
first 3 grades; and approximately 60 
percent were in rural school systems. 

Reports were also made by 264 super- 

intendents concerning the methods used 
to meet existing shortages. The 6 most 
frequently mentioned methods were: 

1. Reinstating married women ex- 
teachers—84 (systems). 

2. Using substitute, less experienced 
teachers—71. 

3. a. Lowering standards for teacher 

employment—37. 
b. Issuing emergency certificates— 
40. 

4. Increasing teacher load—19. 

5. Increasing salaries to retain teach- 
ers in competition with defense 
work—17. 

6. Discontinuance of certain courses— 
14. Other methods—20. 


Reports of State Departments 
of Education 

In another study made by the Office, 
data were received from 47 State depart- 
ments of education which brought up to 
date in November and December 1941 a 
brief study made the preceding May con- 
cerning teacher-employment conditions. 
Many State departments do not main- 
tain supply and demand records, hence 
the figures are indicative only. Nineteen 
of the 47 States responding reported a 
shortage in one or more elementary 
school grades or types of work. In about 
half of the cases the shortage in ele- 
mentary schools was confined to certain 
grades or types of work, such as rural 
school teaching; and many shortages 
were confined to limited parts of the 
State. On the other hand, a surplus of 
teachers in one or more elementary 
school grades or types of work was re- 
ported by 9 States. 

With respect to high-school positions, 
38 States reported more or less of a 
shortage in one or more subjects. By 
far the larger number of the shortages 
were in vocational or special fields in 
which men are frequently employed. 
The number of States reporting short- 
ages were as follows: Industrial arts, 13; 
trades and industries (shop included), 
5; manual training and arts, 3; and vo- 
cational subjects (general), 7. Other 
shortages were reported as follows: 
Science, 12; commercial subjects, 13; 
home economics, 12; mathematics, 10; 
music, 9; vocational agriculture, 7; phys- 
ical education, 7; art, 4; athletics (coach- 





ing), 2; library, 2; nursing, 2, and a few 
other subjects mentioned once each. 

Several State officers anticipated later 
shortages. A shortage of “men’’, no sub- 
jects specified, was reported by 4 States. 
On the other hand, a surplus of high- 
school teachers in 1 or more subjects was 
reported by 18 of the 47 States, as fol- 
lows: Social studies, including history, 
14; English, 9; foreign languages, 13; and 
all high-school subjects except voca- 
tional or special, 5. Shortages were more 
extensive in at least six States in De- 
cember than had been anticipated the 
preceding May. 


Special Subjects: Agriculture 

A special study was made by Herbert 
B. Swanson, of the Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education Service of the Office of 
Education, concerning losses among em- 
ployed teachers in vocational agriculture 
in 15 States, representing each of the 4 
administrative regions. The percentage 
of such teachers leaving the service be- 
tween the close of the fiscal year (June 
30, 1941) and November 15, 1941, was 
17.3, a substantial increase over the year 
before. Of the employed teachers leav- 
ing the service, only 8 percent became 
selectees. However, 33.1 percent entered 
the armed forces, the majority as reserve 
officers. Government agencies took 29.7 
percent, commercial work 6.5 percent, 
farming 8.8 percent, and miscellaneous 
activities the remainder. More attrac- 
tive salaries presumably were the cause 
of the loss of the majority of these 
teachers. 

In addition to abnormal losses of em- 
ployed teachers, a much greater per- 
centage of newly trained teachers are 
entering the armed services and employ- 
ment other than teaching and fewer per- 
sons are in training than heretofore. 
Some steps have been taken to alleviate 
the conditions of shortage, which appear 
to be growing more serious. Regional 
conferences have been held, conditions 
have been called to the attention of Na- 
tional selective service officers, and steps 
have been taken to set up emergency 
qualifications for teachers. Some rec- 
ommendations are for supervisors and 
teacher trainers to encourage farm boys 
and college agricultural students to pre- 
pare for teaching; to place part-time 
teachers of agriculture on a full-time 
basis; to contact former graduates in 
agriculture and provide refresher 
courses to qualify such persons for 
teaching; to raise salaries; and to con- 
tact State and local selective service 
boards to the end that the balance be- 
tween the supply and loss of teachers 
may be maintained. 
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Reports of Placement Offices 

Although shortages in the number of 
registrants in placement Offices do not 
prove that there are no teachers any- 
where available, placement figures are of 
value. The results of a study reported in 
February 1942 to the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association by 
its president, E. W. Goetch, were made 
available to your committee. Some 170 
member institutions of the Association 
representing 40 States reported concern- 
ing 23,078 registrants available and qual- 
ified to teach. Percentages of teacher 
placement were calculated to December 
31, 1941, by different grade levels and 
teaching subjects. A normal placement 
rate of somewhere around 85 percent 
may be assumed for comparison. Place- 
ment rates greater than this were report- 
ed for the following subjects or grade 
levels: Rural school teachers, all ele- 
mentary grade levels except kindergar- 
ten, agriculture, home economics, nurs- 
ing, commerce, industrial education, 
music, special classes, and a few others. 
A special section of the report indicated 
an undersupply of teachers in science 
and mathematics, and to some extent in 
physical education, especially for girls, 
in addition to most of the subjects pre- 
viously mentioned. An oversupply of 
teachers of social studies and of English 
was reported by 60 percent of the insti- 
tutions. Placement rates were low in 
these two fields, and also in foreign lan- 
guages, speech, history, and a few other 
subjects. 


Other Studies 

The findings of some earlier studies 
which have been widely disseminated 
agree in considerable part with the fore- 
going. Among these studies is one by 
Francis J. Brown, The Need for Profes- 
sional Personnel, School and College 
Placement, October 1941. This study, 
reporting data secured from superintend- 
ents, placement offices, and National 
professional organizations, showed a defi- 
nite shortage of men in the fields pre- 
viously mentioned, especially in music, 
health and physical education, the phys- 
ical sciences, commercial subjects, math- 
ematics, and certain professional fields in 
addition. 

Another study was made by the Na- 
tional Education Association, Research 
Division, entitled Shortage of Teachers 
Looms as Possibility in Near Future, 
dated November 1, 1941. This study re- 
ports placement data from 233 institu- 
tions and from 34 State departments of 
education. There were reports of acute 








shortages in rural schools, and of short- 
ages in small towns, but of little shortage 
in city school systems. Considerable 
shortage in elementary schools was also 
reported. Geographical and _ subject 
areas in which shortages exist were re- 
ported. In 1 case in 3 higher salaries 
were being offered than during the past 
school year. Enrollments dropped an 
average of 11 percent in teachers colleges 
and normal schools between 1940-41 and 
the present year. Twenty of the 34 States 
responding did not issue emergency cer- 
tificates or estimated that they would not 
issue more than 100 of such certificates 
during 1941-42. Seven States indicated 
that there was some demand developing 
for lower standards. 


Increase in Shortages; Emergency 
Threatened 

Every study made or consulted indi- 
cates that the developing shortages may 
be expected to become progressively more 
serious as the war continues. The de- 
mands for men and for women in war in- 
dustries, in industries related to war pro- 
duction, Government, the military serv- 
ices, and elsewhere is growing with great 
rapidity. Enrollments in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions have declined during 3 
of the 5 past bienniums. They declined 
markedly last year. 

Salary increases are not keeping pace 
with rising living costs. Salaries.in oc- 
cupations that compete with teaching 
for personnel are rising much more rap- 
idly than in teaching. Such salary in- 
creases as are being made are not dis- 
tributed equitably in many places; for 
example, according to figures published 
by the National Education Association in 
February 1942, 27 percent of the cities of 
more than 10,000 population granted 
special salary increases or bonuses dur- 
ing the preceding half year; whereas 
only 13 percent of some 431 counties (in- 
cluding rural schools chiefly) , made such 
salary adjustments. 

There is no indication that the limited 
number of public teacher placement of- 
fices operating on a State-wide basis are 
extending their services to anything like 
a sufficient extent to insure adequate dis- 
tribution of the mobile teaching supply. 
What may be expected if the war con- 
tinues is indicated by an official report of 
conditions during the biennium 1918-20: 

Not enough even of untrained inexperi- 
enced persons could be secured at any time 
during the 2 years to fill the teaching places 
of the country. * * * In September of 
1918 there was a shortage of 60,000 teachers, 
and 122,000 inexperienced ones were enter- 
ing the field. Approximately 10 out of every 
45 of all the teaching places were either va- 
cant or filled with new people. * * * In 


June of 1920 there was no apparent way of 
securing 15,350 high-school teachers. 





Sa 


If the foregoing conditions prevailed 
during the short first world war, what is 
to be expected during the present war? 
Educational leadership which can fore- 
see and plan for the coming emergency 
is urgently in demand. Plans should be 
made now, for considerable time is 
needed to put effective plans into oper- 
ation. 


Summary of Conditions 


Insofar as a wide diversity of condi- 
tions throughout the Nation can be sum- 
marized in a paragraph, the following 
conditions can be stated. The extent 
of teacher shortage varies widely among 
and within States, and among different 
subjects and grade levels. The number 
of classrooms that have been closed to 
date because teachers were unobtainable 
is very small; but in a significant and 
growing number of places, classrooms 
are being kept open by lowering teacher 
certification and employment standards. 
There is either an appreciable shortage, 
or a shortage that is developing, in many 
parts of the country in rural schools, 
elementary schools in rural or small town 
areas, vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industrial education, 
business subjects, physical education, 
nursing education, music, physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and a few other sub- 
jects. 

There has been a surplus, in some 
places, of teachers of English, social 
Studies including history, and foreign 
languages, and possibly a few other sub- 
jects. These surpluses are steadily de- 
creasing. With respect to geographical 
areas, there is, with exceptions in cer- 
tain subjects, a surplus of teachers in 
many large cities, and a .shortage of 
teachers in many rural schools and in a 
number of small towns. The shortages 
are most marked in the States with large 
rural areas and relatively low salaries in 
the Central and Southern States. Al- 
though serious shortages most commonly 
prevail in the subjects in which men 
teachers predominate, shortages are de- 
veloping in low-salaried areas in most 
teaching subjects and grade levels. 


Necessity for 
Action 

Every study made indicates that the 
shortage, now only in its early stages, 
will undoubtedly increase as the demands 
of the military services and of war pro- 
duction increase. If the war continues 
for some time, it is the reasoned opinion 
of your committee that the shortage will 
increase to an alarming extent and that 
standards may be lowered in such way 
as to wipe out the gains of many years. 


Prompt and Vigorous 
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It is not within the province of this com- 
mittee to make recommendations con- 
cerning the means to meet growing short- 
ages; but the committee does wish to 
go on record with the statement that 
now is the time to plan, and to plan for 
direct and forceful action; and that only 
through the prompt and vigorous em- 
ployment of a number of remedial meas- 
ures, can threatened conditions of 
teacher shortage and seriously lowered 
standards be met. 

All available means, such as increasing 
teachers’ Salaries, inducing married 
women and other former teachers now 
out of service to return to the profes- 
sion, intensifying student recruiting ef- 
forts, extending and coordinating State 
placement services, removing arbitrary 
certification requirements and at the 
same time safeguarding essential stand- 
ards, introducing refresher courses, and 
accelerating the completion of teacher- 
education curricula, will be demanded 
to alleviate the serious conditions that 
are expected. It is not to be expected 
that the Commission will undertake to 
encourage the advancement of all of 
these methods and means at this time; 
but it is recommended that it concentrate 
immediately upon the advancement of 
those activities it decides upon as offer- 
ing most promise at this time. 

The foregoing report was prepared by 
the following committee: 

Benjamin W. Frazier, chairman; Her- 
bert B. Swanson; Emery M. Foster; Mary 
Dabney Davis; Frank W. Hubbard. 


The New MacArthur 
Post Office 


Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
announces that April 15 is the opening 
date of the new MacArthur Post Office 
in Raleigh County, W. Va. This fourth- 
class post office was established in honor 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. With 
statutory prohibition against the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp honoring any 
living person, the Postmaster General 
stated that this was the only alternative 
for providing philatelic recognition of 
General MacArthur’s leadership since 
the outbreak of the war. 

The post office is being established as 
& result of a petition received at the Post 
Office Department by the citizens of the 
community which will be served by the 
new post office “as an expression of 
their admiration and respect for Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur.” First-day cover 
service has been provided for interested 
stamp collectors who sent in their covers 
with postage properly affixed, 


» 


Give Me Liberty 


Notable among the books published since Pearl Harbor is a book written by ‘ 
my colleague, Dr. Fowler Harper. It is designed to confirm youth and adults in the 
American spirit and way of life. 

Give Me Liberty takes its title from Patrick Henry’s ringing trumpet call to the 
free men of a former century. Yet, its message is for today’s time of crisis. 

Succinctly and pungently Dr. Harper puts the contrast between the slave philosophy 
of dictatorship and the affirmative creed of democracy. From his rich background 
of scholarly study, teaching, and experience in practical affairs, he interprets the 
essential meanings of democracy which make it a fighting faith. 

Give Me Liberty covers the origins, implications, and challenges of our American 
way of life. It pictures America not as a finished product but as a society still in 
the process of becoming. Says Dr. Harper in his final chapter: “This country got 
started right. It is going to stay right so long as the people who live in it remember 
the way it got started, what it has tried to do, and what it stands for. Our Democracy 
was founded on noble principles, and, by and large ‘we the people’ have stuck to them. 
It is true that we have permitted some dark pages to creep into our history. We do 
not pretend that our record is perfect. But in spite of all our faults, we, through 
hard work and many sacrifices, have made America the greatest place on earth in 
which to live.” 

Give Me Liberty abounds with quotable passages such as “Americans would rather 
die free men than live in a country where they have to get permission from the police 
every time they want to drive the family flivver across the county line.” “It is 
better to live at war to save Democracy than to live at peace to serve Dictatorships.” 
“The only way we can realize our goal is for every American to keep the Nazi weeds 
out of his own, personal democratic garden—for each individual, in his own life, 
to hold fast to the great truths on which America was founded, Freedom and Justice 
for all.” 

Dr. Harper, professor of law at Indiana University since 1937 and now on part- 
time leave from his teaching post, is a consultant in the Federal Security Agency. 
He served in the first World War and holds the rank of captain in the Judge Advocate 


















































General’s Department of the Army. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Arbor Day and Victory Gardens 


With the present Nation-wide interest 
in Victory Gardens, it may be pointed out 
that Arbor Day, or a week containing 
Arbor Day, this year could be used effec- 
tively to place special emphasis upon the 
importance of planting trees, shrubs, and 
all types of gardens. 

At present 38 States have laws, either 
designating a day or requesting the Gov- 


ernor to proclaim a day for the observa- 
tion of Arbor Day; in the 10 States having 
no law on this subject, it has become a 
general practice for the Governor by 
proclamation to designate an Arbor Day. 
In 29 States there are laws requiring the 
schools to provide special instruction or 
other suitable activities relating to Arbor 
Day. 


War Production Board Issues Priority 
Regulations Affecting School Purchases 


The following statement of particular 
interest to school boards and adminis- 
trators has been issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board: 

As our war effort expands, the number 
of items affected by priority regulations 
necessarily increases and there are daily 
changes and additions affecting pur- 
chases involving critical materials. It is, 
therefore, possible only to give a brief 
outline of some of the most important 
features of the program in a memoran- 
dum of this type. 


Purchases may be made (1) without 
preference ratings, (2) with automatic 
preference ratings for certain classes of 
items, and (3) by making application to 
the War Production Board for a prefer- 
ence rating on forms provided for that 
purpose. 

(1) Every effort should be made by a 
school to obtain items without using 
any preference rating. If your source of 
supply cannot furnish what is wanted, 
other sources should be contacted. If 
the exact item is not available, a substi- 
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tute which will serve should be accepted. 
Schools should solve for themselves their 
priority problems if possible without ap- 
plying to Washington for help. 

(2) There are several so-called auto- 
matic preference ratings available to ed- 
ucational institutions. Order P-100 
allows educational institutions to apply 
a preference rating of A-10 on supplies 
used for repairs, operation, and main- 
tenance by endorsing a statement on the 
purchase order to the supplier. This 
does not covér new equipment, which is 
classified as an asset. No application to 
Washington by schools is required for 
permission to use Order -P-100—merely 
obtain a copy of the order and follow 
instructions carefully. 

Order P-43 allows research laboratories 
to apply a preference rating of A-2 on 
equipment and supplies used for research 
but application for such an order has to 
be made on Form PD-88 supplemented 
by Form PD-107. This is known as the 
Research Laboratories Supplies Plan. 

In addition to those orders covering 
classes of items, there are several orders 
regulating the purchase of individual 
commodities such as chlorine and chlor- 
inated compounds, for which automatic 
priorities have been assigned for specific 
purposes but which require supplemen- 
tary forms for use in purchasing or 
reporting. 

(3) Application for specific preference 
ratings are made principally in two cate- 
gories. Form PD-200 is used to apply 
for a project preference rating. A proj- 
ect may be defined as “any expansion of 
facilities involving construction or equip- 
ment.” Form PD-1A is used (when a 
project is not indicated) to apply for a 
preference rating to obtain any materials 
which cannot be procured without a rat- 
ing or by use of a rating already avail- 
able. Only items of one class and for 
one use should be included on the same 
application. Questions should be an- 
swered carefully in such a way so as to 
convey a complete picture of the need or 
problem, its connection with our war 
effort and any efforts made to effect a 
solution without resorting to an 
application for preference rating. 

Applications for forms or orders as 
well as applications for preference rating 
should be addressed to the Director of 
Industry Operations, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., and not to the 
individuals or other governmental agen- 
cies. Forms are also available from the 
Priorities Field Service Offices in the 
principal cities. 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Latin American Teaching 
Exhibi . 

In order to stimulate interest in the 
study of the other republics, the Library 
Service Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has prepared 150 traveling ex- 
hibits which schools may borrow free of 
charge for a period of 2 weeks. These 
are now in circulation throughout the 
48 States, © 

The core of each exhibit is a collection 
of recent pooks, magazines, and pamph- 
lets suitable for pupils in the elementary 
and high-school grades. The majority 
of them are in English, but a few exam- 
Ples of Spanish and Portuguese publica- 
tions have been added. They are sup- 
plemented by a colorful display of flags, 
stamps, maps, pictures, representative 
products and handicrafts, and mummy 
cloths and pottery from ancient Peru- 
vian graves. A group of records of Latin 
American folk and popular music have 
also been included. Each of these items 
is accompanied by appropriate explana- 
tory texts, and, in many cases, by photo- 
graphs. 

Teaching aids of various types are sup- 
plied with each exhibit. In the case of 
the books, characteristic passages, which 
the teachers may use in presenting them 
to the children, are indicated. In the 
Teachers Manual, supplementary infor- 
mation concerning the different articles 
is furnished, and suggestions for their 
use in the teaching of various school 
subjects are made. 

That both exhibits and suggestions 
have been well received is indicated by 
the activities which they have stimulated. 
In several schools, groups have arrahged 
exhibits of their own; in some, com- 
munity fiesta and dramatizations have 
been staged; in others, the children are 
making handicraft of the type included 
in the collection. ‘Teachers, too, have 
been deeply interested and have never 
failed to ask, “When and how can we 
borrow an exhibit?” The answer is, 
“They may be borrowed by any respon- 
sible school official who applies in writ- 
ing to the Library Service Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.” 


Summer Study in Mexico 

The Texas State College for Women is 
offering in its summer session of 1942 at 
Denton, Tex., and at Saltillo, Mexico, 
special courses for teachers of Spanish in 


the elementary grades. On the Denton 
campus materials and methods will be 
stressed. At Saltillo courses in conver- 
sational Spanish and in Mexican folklore 
songs and dances will be conducted by 
Mexican instructors. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is sponsoring a social science study 
trip to Mexico under the leadership of 
Max Savelle, of Stanford University. The 
purpose of the trip as stated by the Insti- 
tute is “to allow a group of about 20 
people to get first-hand information for 
completing research projects in the field 
of economics, sociology, diplomatic rela- 
tions, or some other branch of the social 
sciences.” Contacts are being made in 
advance with educators, industrialists, 
and public administrators in Mexico so 
that the students’ research will be facili- 
tated. Requests for further information 
should be addressed to the Institute, 2 
West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Look at Latin America’’ 


Children will look at Latin America 
with interest and understanding if they 
have access to the unique and timely 
maps with which Look at Latin America 
by Joan Raushenbush is so profusely 
illustrated. 

The Foreign Policy Association, by 
whom the book was published, has made 
13 of these maps available in size 18 x 24 
inches. In simplified and pictorial form 
they present statistical and other data 
relating to “Mile Stones in Latin Ameri- 
can History,” “The Face of Latin Amer- 
ica,” “Lining up Our Latitudes,” “Racial 
Composition,” “The Riches of South 
America,” “Outposts of Defense,” and 
similar matters of current interest. The 
set may be purchased for $1 from the 
Association, 223 Thirty-Eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


“HEMISPHERE 
SOLIDARITY" 


A pamphlet to help high 
schools promote inter- 
American good will. 
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LEGISLATION ... 


Measures Before State Legislatures Relating to Edu- 


cation and National Defense 


This is another in a series of articles 
‘on Measures Before Legislatures Relating 
to Education and Wartime Emergency. 
(See previous issues of EDUCATION FOR 
Victory.) Below are summaries of ad- 
ditional bills now before State legisla- 
tures relating to education and national 
defense. 

Mississippi 

(H. B. 488) Teachers’ Salaries: Pro- 
vides that in certain counties, contracts 
of school teachers executed in accord- 
ance with Section 6610, Code of 1930 
as amended by Chap. 174, Laws of 1940, 
shall not be reduced from amount first 
fixed in contract to conditional amounts 
provided for in event decrease in attend- 
ance has been caused by migration of 
workers or others from county affected 
to counties where national defense proj- 
ects are being pursued. 

(H. B. 521) Patriotism: Requiring Con- 
stitution of U. S. and Constitution of 
State to be taught in all free public high 
schools of State. 

(H. B, 581) Americanism: Creates in 
Department of Education a council for 
Americanism among youth, to teach 
Americanism and to oppose un-Ameri- 
can activities among youth, at no cost to 
taxpayers of State. 

(H. B. 622) Vocational Education: Es- 
tablishes an upgraded and expanded vo- 
cational and/or trade type program of 
education in line with war effort and 
appropriates $80,000 or so much thereof 
as May be necessary to eduip such de- 
partments in public junior colleges as 
may qualify under provisions of this Act. 
(Same as S. B. 290.) 


New Jersey 


(H. B. 138) Extra Courses: Permits 
boards of education to organize courses 
for 2 full years beyond twelfth grade; 
provides expenses of such courses be de- 
frayed from State school reserve fund. 

(H. B. 141) Vocational Training: Ap- 
propriates $15,267.26 to school districts 
for vocational education during school 
year 1941-42, 


New York 


(H. B. 868) Aviation—High Schools: 
Provides for instruction in aviation, as 
optional course, in senior high schools 
after September 1, 1942, and permits two 
or more contiguous districts to join, in 
employment of qualified teacher, with 


State aid of one-half of teacher’s salary, 
not to exceed $800. 

(H. B. 931) School Camps—Evacuar 
tion: Requires cities to establish, desig- 
mate, and equip one or more school camps 
for use during war as place for evacua- 
tion of child population between 6 and 
12 years. 

(H. B. 1056) Aviation Courses: Au- 
thorizes city education boards and school 
districts to establish courses of instruc- 
tion in junior aviation in senior high 
schools and appoint local advisory boards 
to develop community interest; provides 
for State aid and appointment by educa- 
tion commissioner of an industrial arts 
supervisor; appropriates $10,000. 

(H. B. 1063) Good Will Commission: 
Creates in executive department a good 
will commission to foster racial and re- 
ligious tolerance, amity, and understand- 
ing, and to further growth of American 
democratic ideals; requires Governor on 
request of commission to establish a Good 
Will Day and appropriates $5,000. (Same 
as S. B. 864.) 


Pennsylvania 


(H. B. 6) High School Military Train- 
ing: Requiring instruction in soldiering 
for male students during last 2 years of 
high school. 

(S. B. 18) High School Military Train- 
ing: Amends public-school law providing 
for military training of all male students 
in public high schools. 


South Carolina 

(H. B. 1312) Education — Defense 
Areas: A joint resolution to provide for 
payment of school teachers in school dis- 
tricts in defense areas for fiscal year 
1941-1942 on basis of enrollment and 
average attendance in 1941-1942. 
American Home Economics 
Association 35th Annual Session 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will meet in its thirty-fifth an- 
nual session in Boston, June 21-24, 1942. 
At that time it will commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of Ellen H. 


.Richards, pioneer home economist and 


one of the founders of the association. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Statler. Exhibits of commer- 
cial firms, Government and professional 
groups, and departments, divisions, and 
committees of the association will be 
featured. 


Army Correspondence 
Courses 


Correspondence courses have come to 
the Army. All enlisted personnel, who 
have been in active service at least 4 
months, are eligible, according to War 
Department announcement. 

General supervision will be provided 
by the newly established Army Institute 
at Madison, Wis. The courses may be 
taken directly through the Army Insti- 
tute, or they may be arranged through 
extension divisions of about 80 colleges 
and universities cooperating with the 
Institute. 

Army Institute’s more than 65 courses 
fall into the following categories; Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, science, 
business, and electrical, mechanical, civil, 
and architectural engineering. 

If the soldier prefers approved corres- 
pondence courses for academic credit in 
the extension divisions of the cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities, the Gov- 
ernment will pay half the tuition fees, 
not to exceed $20 for any one course. 
Enrollment with the Army Institute first 
is necessary before dealing directly with 
the college or university selected. 

Universities whose extension divisions 
are cooperating in the Army correspond- 
ence program include: 


California, Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, © 
Chicago, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dgkota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Other schools include: Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Ball State Teachers College, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Brigham Young University, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Central State 
Teachers College, Colorado State College of 
Education, Denver University, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Fort Hays, 
Kansas State College, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Kent State 
University, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Louisiana, Mary-Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Massachusetts State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Michigan State Normal College, 
Mississippi-Southern College, Moorehead 
State Teachers College, Murray State Teach- 
ers College, New Mexico Highlands University, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, North 
Carolina State College, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Northern Michigan College 
of Education, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Northwestern State College, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education—General 
Extension Division, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Southern Methodist 
University, Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Texas Technological College, Vir- 
ginia State Teachers College, Washington 
State College, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Western State College of Colorado, 
Western State Teachers College, Western 
Washington College of Education, and West 
Texas State Teachers College. 
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Vocational Training 


For Defense Workers 


Training of Women 


Public vocational schools in many 
States are being called upon to provide 
an increasing volume of training for 
women for employment in war industries 
and shore establishments of the U. S. 
Army and U. S. Navy. 

The Navy yards at several points will 
utilize the services of women and the 
schools are being asked to supply the 
training. The San Francisco Bay area 
and Seattle vocational schools are being 
called upon to provide training facilities 
for women to be employed in the Navy 
Yards in machine tool operations, in- 
spection, instrument assembly, and elec- 
trical assembly. 

On the west coast increasing numbers 
of women are expected to be given train- 
ing prior to employment in air-frame 
assembly and fabrication work, and in 
aircraft maintenance and repair occupa- 
tions at U. S. Army Air Depots. 

All of the air-frame assembly and fab- 
rication industries on the Pacific Coast 
are now employing women, some of whom 
have been trained in the vocational 
schools. It is reported these women 
have proved to be highly satisfactory 
employees. 

The Norfolk, Va., Wavy Yard and the 
Norfolk area vocational schools are co- 
operating in the training of women in 
machine tool operations, optical repair 
work, and sheet metal work. 


““Mechanic-Learner’’ Programs 

Men and women are being trained in 
increasing numbers in “mechanic- 
learner” programs for the armed services 
in all regions. 

One of the largest of this type of pro- 
grams calls for the training of approxi- 
mately 38,000 men and women for the 
U. S. Army Signal-Corps in vocational 
training centers in Kentucky and Chi- 
cago. These courses for the signal corps 
will be in standard radio and telephone 
repair installation and maintenance. 
The trainees are being selected by the 
U. 8S. Civil Service Commission and will 
be paid while in training. 

The War Department recently an- 
nounced that large numbers of persons 
will be trained during 1942-43 in coopera- 
tion with the public schools, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and public vocational 
schools. In some instances the Office of 
Education has rented for these War De- 


partment trainees the entire facilities of 
private technical schools. 

Some of the training in which public 
schools are providing instruction is for 
the Ordnance Department. Men and 
women are being trained in such occu- 
pations as junior optical work, junior in- 
strument making, junior lens grinding, 
machine operations, and inspection in 
eight types of ordnance equipment. 

Mechanic-learners upon completion of 
their courses are placed in active em- 
ployment as mechanic helpers and begin 
“in-service” training. 


WPA Training 


A plan by which idle machine, welding, 
and sheet-metal shops can be used to 
train war-production workers was re- 
cently announced. 

Under this procedure WPA State ad- 
ministrators may cooperate with local 
school authorities by leasing for them 
idle shops needed for expansion of their 
defense training programs if school funds 
are not available for this purpose. 

The auxiliary shop-training program 
has been worked out by the WPA Division 
of Training and Reemployment in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the War Production Board. 

Trainees may be assigned from both 
WPA and U.S. Employment Service rolls. 
Local school boards will furnish instruc- 
tors and be responsible for operation of 
the courses under the vocational-train- 
ing program of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Purpose of the plan is to meet the 
growing need for trained workers in war 
industries by expanding the scope and 
facilities of the existing defense training 
program in vocational schools. Length 
of the training period will be determined 
by local school officials, but normally will 
not exceed 10 weeks of 40 hours instruc- 
tion per week. 


Training Statistics 

Preliminary statistics concerning ages 
of trainees in the vocational defense 
training programs in all States indicate 
that half of the trainees trained since 
July 1, 1940, were more than 26 years old 
at the time of training. Statistics also 
indicate that the largest single age group 
of trainees fell into the 21 to 25 age group. 

Preliminary statistics concerning mari- 
tal status of individual trainees indicate 
that approximately 42 percent of the 
trainees in preemployment courses have 
been married, with 58 percent of the 









trainees unmarried. In supplementary 
to employment courses it is indicated 
that about 50 percent of the trainees are 
married. 

Preliminary statistics concerning oo- 
cupational training indicate that of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 persons who hay 
taken preemployment courses, 69 percent 
of them have taken courses involving 
subjects in occupations that differ from 
the occupations in which the trainees 
have been employed prior to training. 

Statistics indicate that trainees in 
preemployment courses for the entire 
country devote an average of 142.7 man- 
hours per trainee in training courses 
before they go from the schools to 
employment. It is estimated that per- 
sons employed in defense industry who 
take supplementary courses in subjects 
related to their work average approxi- 
mately 119 hours in training. 


Added Vocational Facilities 

Many million dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment has been added to the vocational 
schools in all regions during the last year 
to increase vocational programs. Addi- 
tional buildings and alterations to exist- 
ing buildings have been required to house 
this equipment and to care for the-large 
number of persons now in training. One 
city in Vermont purchased a building to 
be altered to include a machine shop on 
the lower floor. New buildings have been 
completed in two other centers in the 
State and in five others the existing fa- 
cilities have been remodeled and en- 
larged. For all of these Vermont centers 
the school boards have purchased addi- 
tional equipment. In one center, Spring- 
field, the day school has been removed 
from the quarters in which it was pre- 
viously housed to another and larger 
building. Alocal manufacturer has con- 
tributed enough equipment to double the 
shop capacity previously available to the 
Springfield school. In West Virginia 
plans are under way for additional hous- 
ing facilities in 10 centers. These, to- 
gether with added space and equipment 
provided from defense funds, go far to 
meet the training needs of the industries 
e1d communities in the State. 

In New York legislation authorizing 
additions to three State institutions and 
the establishment of 10 aviation centers 
has been approved. Three new school 
buildings and one public works depart- 
ment building have been erected in Mas- 
sachusetts. Two cities in New Hamp- 
shire are erecting high-school buildings 
that will provide more space for tradé 
and industrial education. New Haven 
Waterbury, and Norwich, in Connecticut; 
and Bethlehem, Lower Merion Township 
Williamsport, Chester, and Philadelp 
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in Pennsylvania, are operating expanded 
programs of trade and industrial educa- 
tion in newly acquired shop-housing 
facilities. A half million dollars has 
been appropriated by Congress for a new 
vocational school in a section of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which a vocational train- 
ing program has not heretofore been 
‘available. In Wilmington, Del., a school 
building was remodeled and is being 
equipped to accommodate 259 Negro 
pupils? 


In the Southern States 


Through the assistance of Federal de- 
fense training appropriations, many of 
the States in the southern region have 
been able to increase the equipment in 
vocational schools in all centers in which 
trade preparatory training has been 
available. In many centers in which 
trade preparatory facilities have not been 
available, sufficient equipment has been 
installed to provide instruction in spe- 
cialized branches of defense industry 
trades in which skilled workers are 
needed. Many communities in the 
southern States have provided housing 
facilities for equipment secured through 
defense training appropriations. Flor- 


ida, for instance, reports that local com- 
munities have provided during the 
year vocational school buildings worth 
$3,000,000. 

The State of Idaho has provided new 
vocational education buildings at Poca- 
tello and at the Boise and North Idaho 
Junior Colleges. Oregon has added new 
shop facilities at Eugene Regional Trade 
School and recent State legislation calls 
for the construction of additional re- 
gional vocational education facilities. 
The Hawaii legislature, as a result of an 
educational survey of the Islands, has 
extended the trade and industrial shops 
at Honolulu and Kauai and authorized 
the construction of a vocational school at 
Hilo. New Mexico has added new shop 
buildings at two of the State institutions 
to provide additional trade and industrial 
education of less than college grade on a 
State-wide basis. Additional shop facil- 
ities have been constructed by local 
schools in Colorado, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Utah. In Portland, 
Oreg., the local school district has re- 
constructed a school building to provide 
a vocational school for apprentice in- 
struction exclusively. 


Hoarding of First-aid Materials 
May Threaten War Supplies 


A wave of hoarding of first-aid ma- 
terials is sweeping the country and 
threatens to produce a serious shortage 
of surgical gauze, bandages, and other 
medical essentials required by the Army 
and the official Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
OCD Director Landis said March 24, 


Wrong Conception of Casualties 


Literally, millions of kits containing 

these materials are being installed in 
countless places where there is practi- 
cally no likelihood they will ever be used, 
Mr. Landis said he had been informed 
by Dr. George Baehr, chief of the OCD 
medical division. 
““This unlimited purchasing of first- 
aid materials is based upon a wrong 
conception of the nature of air raid 
casualties. These casualties are usually 
of such severity that only trained Emer- 
gency Medical Field Units are competent 
to attend the injured at the site of an 
accident,” Dr. Baehr reported. 

In every community likely to be 
bombed, especially on our coasts, State 
and local chiefs of the emergency medi- 
cal service of the Citizens’ Defense Corps 





have established trained emergency 
medical field units composed of doctors, 
nurses, and trained medical auxiliaries 
who are promptly available for service 
in all parts of the community day and 
night, Dr. Baehr’s report pointed out. 

Ambulance units and stretcher teams 
have been organized, and in every sec- 
tion of each city casualty stations and 
medical supply depots are being estab- 
lished by the local civilian defense 
authorities. Additional supplies and 
equipment are now being purchased 
through the Medical Department of the 
Army so that the Office of Civilian De- 
fense may later supplement the mate- 
rials which communities should provide 
for their local Emergency Medical 
Service. 

Dr. Baehr informed Mr. Landis that 
one of our cities has purchased 50,000 
first-aid kits for its school teachers and 
that every warden’s post, every apart- 
ment building and every floor of every 
municipal and other government build- 
ing is being equipped with first-aid 
supplies. 

—Victory, March 31, 1942. 


Awards Book Medal 


The sixteenth annual award of Par- 
ents’ Magazine for the outstanding book 
for parents published during the year 
has recently been announced. The 
medal was awarded to Mrs. Anna W. M. 
Wolf for her book, The Parents’ Manual. 
The manual is a guide for parents of 
young children. 


Honorable Mention 


Honorable mention is given the fol- 
lowing books which also make distinctive 
contributions to the field of child de- 
velopment and parental interest: 

Personal Problems of Everyday Life, 
by Lee Edward Travis and Dorothy 
Walter Baruch. 

In Defense of Children, by Bert I. 
Beverly, M. D., chairman of the Mental 
Health Committee of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 

Life and Ways of the Two Year Old, by 
Louise P. Woodcock. 

The Adolescent Personality, by Peter 
Blos. 


Association Reports 

The following educational association 
reports were also given honorable 
mention: 

Education for Family Life, by the 
Commission on Education for Family 
Life, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Family Living and Our Schools, : by 
Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, 
cochairman of. the Joint Committee on 
Curriculum Aspects of Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. 

Youth, Family, and Education, by 
Joseph K. Folson, American Council on 
Education, for the American Youth 
Commission. 


Do You Have A Good 
Answer? 


What is the most effective contribution 
our school is making to help win the war? 


School and college administrators and 
teachers are constantly endeavoring to 
answer that difficult question. 

EDUCATION FoR VICTORY would like to 
publish a few answers—answers. that 
may help guide and inspire others in 
these,emergency times. 

Why not send in your answer in not to 
exceed 200 words, and as many of the 
replies as space permits will be pub- 
lished in future issues of EDUCATION FOR 
VicTorY. 
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Nutrition Education 
Regional Representatives Appointed 


Regional representatives of the Nutri- 
tion Division in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services have been 
appointed to serve in 8 of the 12 regions 
of the Social Security Board. 

These representatives serve in @ co- 
ordinating capacity between the Federal 
Office and the State and local nutrition 
programs, and in an advisory capacity 
working with existing agencies to foster 
the national nutrition program. They 
represent the Nutrition Division in the 
regional offices of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. School people may get 
in touch with them through their State 
and local nutrition committees, or 
through their State departments of edu- 
cation. 


Regional Nutrition Representatives 


Lorna Barber—Region II (New York) and 
III (Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey), Juniper and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eleanor Enright—Region IV (District of 
Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia), Arlington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Myra Reagan—Region VII (Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee), First Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Velma Clark—Region VIII (Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota), Federal Office Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Ruth McCammon—Region IX (Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma), 1006 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hazel Bratley—Region X (Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Louisiana), North Presa and East 
Houston Streets, San Antonio, Tex. 

Mrs. Agnes English Vaughn—Region XI 


(Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming), 1706 Welton Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


Rae Russell—Region XII (California, Ne- — 


vada, Oregon, and Washington), 785 


Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Conference on Nutrition Education in 
Elementary School Program 


A conference called by the U. S. Office 
of Education was recently held in Chi- 
cago, to discuss the problems and the 
possibilities for emphasizing nutrition 
education in the elementary school pro- 
gram. For each of the four State de- 
partments of education participating— 
Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, and Wiscon- 
sin—and for the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, there were pres- 
ent representatives of home economics, 
agriculture, and elementary education. 
The conference was conducted by staff 
members in these fields. 


Working Plans 


This was the second conference of its 
type and, like the first, it attempted to 





identify in nutrition education purposes, 
the problems and methods of work in 
cooperative undertakings at the elemen- 
tary school level on both a State and 
community basis. Each of the State 
groups formulated a working plan for 
further cooperative effort. These plans 
recognized common principles and ob- 
jectives characterizing nutrition educa- 
tion. For example, to be effective, nu- 
trition should be an integral part of the 
total educational program; each teacher 
contributing to the program, whatever 
his field of interest, has a unique role 
to play. 


Cooperating With Education and Lay 
Groups 

In each State plan there was an 
awareness of and interest in working 
cooperatively not only as staff members 
within the State department of educa- 
tion, but with all educational and lay 
groups in any way concerned with the 
State-wide nutrition program. For ex- 
ample, a representative from one of the 
States described the organization of a 
school subcommittee of the State nutri- 
tion committee outiining the purposes 
and general activities which he saw for 
such committees. Another proposal 
suggested was that meetings of the 
State educational association and of 
other groups emphasize the importance 
of nutrition to all teachers. Suggested 
as a cooperative undertaking was the 
preparation and distribution of a cir- 
cular letter jointly prepared by staff 
members of the State department of 
education and distributed to all teach- 
ers in the State, paving the way for spe- 
cial activities. 


Pre-Service and In-Service Programs 


Especially significant were sugges- 
tions relating to teacher education 
programs, both pre-service and in-sery- 
ice. In the pre-service education pro- 
gram the need for special opportunity to 
help all students solve their own nutri- 
tion problems was recognized. To be ef- 
fective, nutrition courses for elementary 
teachers should be offered on an expe- 
rience or work-shop basis which can 
serve the student both individually and 
professionally, and should be developed 
cooperatively by home economics, agri- 
culture, elementary education, and other 
education channels. For teachers in 
service, one State proposed the organi- 
zation of study groups in nutrition edu- 





cation as a contributing part to a total 
supervisory program, 


Using Opportunities Available 

Some illustrations of unique oppor- 
tunities which were available in the dif- 
ferent States represented follow: 

1. The development of a community- 
school plan to show possibilities for co- 
operation of the high schools with ele- 
mentary schools, featuring the services 
of agriculture, homemaking, and_ future 
farmers. 

2. The use of existing demonstration 
centers for experimenting with more 
practical methods of nutrition education, 
such as the use of the agricultural pro- 
gram to develop seedlings for use in 
home and school gardens, and for more 
widespread brother and sister joint home 
projects in food production and preser- 
vation. 


Values Resulting 


This conference provided the basis for 
further cooperative working relation- 
ships not Only among State department 
staff members, but among county and 
local school groups. Problems discussed 
and new proposals made by the State 
representatives offer suggested services 
of a practical kind which the Office of 
Education might well extend to other 
State and regional groups, 


Defense Public Works 
Program 


No Federal funds will be allotted for 
the construction of a permanent build- 
ing under the Defense Public Works pro- 
gram if a temporary or semipermanent 
one will suffice, according to announce- 
ment from the Federal Works Agency. 

“Public works are now being handled 
on a full scale wartime basis. There 
will be no more permanent building con- 
struction even though the applicant pro- 
poses to contribute the full amount of 
the difference. All frills and doodads 
are out for the duration. Henceforth, 
except where a structure. is an addition 
to an existing facility, negotiations will 
be opened on the basis of simplified 
standard plans of the Federal Works 
Agency. Use of steel and other critical 
materials needed for arms production 
will be reduced to an absolute minimum.” 

The following types of projects di- 
rectly attributable to war activities are 
listed as eligible: Schools, hospitals, 
health centers, detention hospitals, fire 
department buildings and certain equip- 
ment except radio equipment, recreation 
buildings, water and sewer facilities, and 
maintenance and operation of schools 
and hospitals where necessary. 
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“Food For Freedom’ Planning 


A Substantial Way To Help 


Leaders in agriculture, homemaking, 
and political economy have long agreed 
that an improved home life and a sounder 
economy could be achieved in America, 
particularly among low-income groups, if 
more households were to produce and 
preserve their own garden products, and 
where possible, keep small flocks of 
poultry, a cow or two, and a few pigs. 
If more families had such home-produc- 
tion projects fewer diets would be lack- 
ing in the vital health-giving foods; and 
such families could continue to have im- 
portant food products as well as useful 
work to do during any periods of un- 
employment. 

These types of home production are 
particularly important now that the 
Nation is at war. The production, use, 
and preservation of more food in and 
through the home is the only way many 
families can help in the “Food for Free- 
dom” program and at the same time re- 
lease more of the commercially canned 
goods to the armed forces. 


Schools Lead in Fact Finding 


The schools can contribute to this pro- 
gram by finding the facts and calling at- 
tention to the status of home production 
activities in their communities. They 
can assist in a number of ways in secur- 
ing increases in these important food 
supplies. In order to provide some basic 
facts of the type needed there are repro- 
duced herewith statistics gathered for 
1939 through the United States Census 
and recently released by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. From_ these 
statistics it can be determined what pro- 
portion of the farms in each State did or 
did not then have the various means of 
home production listed. Similar counts 
could be made by counties and by school 
communities. Such facts could then be 
used as bases for planning programs of 
improvement. 


Invited to Farm Homes 

The statistics reproduced are limited to 
farm homes. It is of course much easier 
to have gardens, poultry, cows, and pigs 
in the country. Moreover, the “Food for 
Freedom” program is particularly con- 
cerned with increasing the food pro- 
duced on the farms. Practically every 
farm can and should grow garden vege- 
tables and maintain other home food 
production activities. 


. 


Village and Suburban Projects 


However, the schools should not limit 
their interest to increasing food produc- 
tion on the farms. Many village and 
suburban homes profitably should under- 
take garden, poultry, and other projects 
at this time. Many of these homes al- 
ready have such projects. Here again 
the schools can render a service by find- 
ing out how many households in their 
communities, having suitable grounds 
and other facilities, now have home food 
production projects. They can stimulate 
thinking on this whole problem and lead 
the older boys and girls to undertake 
home food-production and preservation 
activities. The facts compiled should be 
brought to the attention of other com- 
munity leaders. 


Percentages ' of Farms not having Milk 
Cows, Poultry, Pigs, and Vegetable 
Gardens in 1939 
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UNITED STATES-.. 23.5 15.2 38.2 21.0 
DINER cccncnened 21.6 8&8 25.7 11.1 
, ee 62.8 55.7 86.0 72.2 
Bs weanccneune 25. 8 10.4 31.4 11.7 
California... 61.0 43.5 84.9 73.3 
Colorado.._- 26.5 17.4 52.4 58.4 
Connecticut. 38.9 38.6 91.0 27.0 
pW ST 38.1 19.8 46. 2 17.4 
, SS 56.7 31.4 48.4 40.9 
SSeS 26. 6 9.3 23.7 11.4 
Idaho_. 18.3 | > 21.9 42.5 29. 1 
Ilinois.... 13.7 9.1 24.1 15.1 
Indiana... 16.8 13.7 27.3 11.6 
| ee 10.0 7.1 14.9 16.0 
pn 17.3 13.1 46.5 48.6 
Kentucky .........-- 19.0 12.1 35.3 11.1 
Louisiana... . 30.9 11.0 27.3 15. 2 
Maine. ae 28.6 47.8 72.5 16.5 
Maryland - - enone) 94.5 16.8 45.3 16.2 
Massachusetts. .....- 49.4 47.1 89.5 36.5 
Michigan...........- 22.4 21.5 52.7 20. 2 
Minnesota..........- 12.2 16.8 31.8 18.7 
Mississippi. d 34.1 13.5 27.3 13.5 
Missouri... 15.8 9.5 28.3 13.4 
Montana... 29.5 22.2 60.8 42.6 
Nebraska... 13.7 9.9 31.7 46.4 
34.1 26.7 60.1 54.0 
34.6 49.2 82.4 21.3 
51.2 26.9 79.1 32.9 
46.6 31.3 61.6 54.5 
24.4 29.7 72.9 21.3 
North Carolina---_-- 35.3 11.8 31.1 11.2 
North Dakota. -.....- 16.4 15.3 38. 6 38.6 
Ohio....--. Wuldinendineil 20.0 15.6 38. 2 13.9 
Oklahoma 14.6 8.0 35.2 29.3 
Oregon... ...... a 24.6 24.2 63. 4 30.4 
Pennsylvania_. ? 25.8 16.9 51.1 12.8 
Rhode Island_......-- 39. 6 39. 5 838.0 36. 1 
South Carolina. .-_.-- 36. 2 9.8 24.2 10.9 
South Dakota_.....-- 16.7 11.3 31.3 58.7 
Tennessee . . : 21.2 11.4 29.7 13. 2 
Texas..... 19. 1 11,2 39. 6 29.0 
\ 7s - 22.2 38.7 47.3 74.9 
, 18.9 44.7 78.5 17.2 
, 24.2 12.1 34.1 9.3 
Washington-......-.- 29.1 28.0 70.3 27.1 
West Virginia......-. 19.6 15.1 41.6 7.0 
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1 Reported in The Land and the People on the Land, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, October 1941. 


High-School Students 
as Consumers 


As consumers, the purchases of 7 mil- 
lion high-school students give them sig- 
nificance in the wartime consumer pro- 
gram. To help these students learn to 
buy carefully, take good care of things 
they have, and waste nothing, the school 
and college staff of the Office of Price 
Administration, Consumer Division have 
made available for free distribution upon 
request, the following materials for high- 
school use: 

War Against Waste. A suggested 

school assembly program. 

War Against Waste. A dramatization 

for high schools. 

War Against Waste. 

high-school lesson. 

A Suggested Outline for High-School 

Consumer Week. Activities out- 
lined for a “consumer week” to in- 
terest both the high school and the 


A suggested 


community. 
The War And Your Pocketbook. Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator, 


tells us of sacrifices all of us must 
make in conveniences, goods, and 
money to meet the demands of de- 
fense. 

132 Million Consumers. Illustrated 
leaflet outlining what consumers 
can do in home and community for 
defense. 

Consumer Prices. Semimonthly bul- 
letin on price trends and supply con- 
ditions in selected consumer goods; 
information on substitutes for scarce 
or high-priced commodities and on 
ways of using them. 

Wise Buying in Wartime. This outline 
is planned for group discussion. 
Topics in the series are: Beef, eggs, 
bread, and cereals, fats and oils, and 
dried peas and beans. 

Consumer Knowledge Builds Defense. 
April 1941. 60 pages. A suggested 
bulletin of available pamphlet ma- 
terials on consumer problems in de- 
fense. 

Consumer Centers, Makes general 
suggestions for establishing local In- 
formation Centers for consumers. 

Victory. Official weekly bulletin of de- 
fense agencies in the Office for 
Emergency Management. Available 
by subscription from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Subscription rates: 75 cents for 52 
issues. 
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and the War 


Teachers and the War 


Harvard Graduate School of Education 
has recently announced 12 new short 
courses dealing with education in the war 
period, and a new 1-year program lead- 
ing to the degree of master of education. 
‘The new program is designed to help suc- 
cessful teachers to get advanced training 
readily in a short time and in less expen- 
sive units. 

The new program for the degree of 
master of education is designed to meet 
the needs in professional training arising 
out of the war situation and represents 
@ more compact organization of the 
school’s instruction for training school 
administrators, supervisors, and special 
workers in such fields as measurement, 
guidance, and psychology. 

The 12 new short courses deal with 
such problems as morale and education, 
wartime problems of education policy and 
administration, and the adjusting of spe- 
cific school courses to the demands of war 
and reeonstruction. j 

Cornell University will pioneer this 
coming June in the establishment of a 
summer workshop for the development 
of instructional aids for teachers in high 
schools planning to offer courses in the 
highly important and comparatively un- 
developed fields of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Latin America, and the 
Far East. 

Through a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation it will be possible, according 
to announcement, to bring to Cornell 
University a carefully selected group of 
teachers and supervisors from different 
sections of the country representing a 
wide variety of interests and practices. 
During the first year of the workshop 
those invited will be given free tuition 
and there will be a limited number of 
scholarships to cover a part of living 
expenses. 


Fraternity Cuts 


The University of Wisconsin reports 
that, due to decreased membership caused 
by enlistments and the draft, fraternities 
must make a drastic cut in expenses or 
close. Some houses, however, are finan- 
cially sound. 


College Women and the War : 


Thirty midwestern colleges met at a 
2-day conference held February 28 and 
March 1 at Monticello College, Alton, Ill., 
for the purpose of aiding college women 


Higher Educational Institutions 


- 
— 


of the Midwest in mobilizing their 
power for service to their country now 
and to take an intelligent part in the 
post-war world. 

The University of California began a 
10-week course in. aircraft drafting, 
which is primarily for women, at Fresno 
State College. This class is the first of 
several scheduled to train women for 
work in the drafting and engineering 
shops of defense industries. The pre- 
requisites for admission include 1 to 2 
years of college training including 
mathematics through analytic geometry, 
basic courses in physics and engineering 
drawing, or equivalent practical experi- 
ence. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., an- 
nounces that the 4-year program is to 
be regarded as the normal program for 
its students. This is in harmony with 
a resolution passed by the Association of 
College Presidents of Pennsylvania indi- 
cating their view “that the 4-year col- 
lege course should remain the normal 
program for women enrolled in women’s 
colleges of Pennsylvania.” The thought 
is expressed that “Wise educational 
statesmanship will not seek to urge col- 
lege women to accelerate their course 
except in individual cases in which a 
compelling reason operates.” 

It is understood that some students 
(physicists, chemists, bacteriologists, 
etc.) will be advised to accelerate their 
programs by means of summer courses in 
order to be useful in wartime work at an 
earlier date. Some will be advised to 
attend summer sessions in order to ac- 
quire technical or practical skills which 
will augment their normal academic cur- 
riculum without thought of hastening 
graduation. Others will be advised to 
use the summer in service in their own 
communities or in taking training 
courses under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
OG. sss 

The University of Michigan last month 
issued a call for the War Department 
urging nurses throughout the State of 
Michigan to respond to the call in order 
to provide a staff of nurses for the base 
hospital unit already established at the 
University Hospital. All graduates of 
accredited schools of nursing now en- 
rolled in the Red Cross Nursing Service, 
first reserve, are eligible to apply. The 
base hospital referred to is one of many 
created in medical centers throughout 
the country and upon the date it becomes 


activated, will be subject to call from the 
War Department for front-line duty. 

The University of Chicago has started 
an intensive free course to train women 
for supervisory posts in defense indus- 
tries, the first full-time program of its 
kind in the country, it is claimed. The 
course has been given on an experi- 
mental basis in cooperation with the 
U. 8S. Office of Education. The training 
hag been limited to 50 women and has 
operated on a 6-day basis for 10 weeks, 
It is expected to be the forerunner of 
a@ large scale effort to train women for 
defense industries, supplanting men in- 
ducted into the armed forces. 

Five major fields are being covered: 
Office supervision, personnel problems, 
accounting and statistical techniques, 
secretarial practice, and business or- 
ganization. 

The University of California, Los 
Angeles ——Summer courses of interest to 
women concerned with wartime efforts 
will be offered during the summer of 1942 
at the Los Angeles campus of the untver- 
sity. These will include a special home 
economics institute workshops course in- 
cluding family living and recent ad- 
vances in nutrition. There also will be 
conducted an institute on family service 
in public health nursing which will be 
followed by a course in industrial nurs- 
ing and hygiene. 


Exceptions Noted 


Columbia University has just an- 
nounced its accelerated program for the 
academic year, 1942-43. The accelerated 
program affects all schools and colleges 
of the university with the exception of 
university undergraduates, graduate fac- 
ulties, graduate school of journalism, 
school of business, dental hygiene, school 
of library service, courses in optometry, 
college of pharmacy, New York School of 
Social Work, and university extension. 

The schools and colleges with acceler- 
ated programs include Columbia College 
(men), Barnard College (women), Bard 
College, school of law, college of physi- 
cians and surgeons, department of nurs- 
ing, school of engineering, school of 
architecture, school of dental and oral 
surgery, and Teachers College. 
Enlistment Opportunity 

Minnesota colleges have announced & 
plan to utilize summer school work to 
enable the student to complete the nor- 
mal 4-year college courses in 3 years. 
The student attends the summer sessions 
and ha$ the opportunity for milita 
training during the school period by en- 
listment in a Minnesota defense fore 
unit in the college town. 
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Y School and College Civilian Morale Service 





/ 
° 


English Author Calls for Expan- 
sion of Adult Education 


Stephen Spender, in a London Letter in 
the April issue of Common Sense, writes 
as follows: 

“The ordinary people are continually 
being told that they are too complacent; 
whilst they themselves are fretted by the 
sense of a lack of unity and incompe- 
tence coming from above, for which they 
feel they are not responsible. There 
should be discussions in which the maa 
in the street is not merely harangued but 
is able to question and to answer back. 

“The war must either be won by slaves, 
or by free men willingly cooperating. It 
cannot be won by apathetic crowds. 
Nor can it be won by the next genera- 
tion. It must be won by us, and the 
peace must be made by us. The obvious 
step for us in England now is an exten- 
sive scheme of adult education in order 
to acquaint ordinary people with the im- 
mediate tasks before us and with the 
principles of that better world which we 
still hope to find in this world and not 
in the next.” 


Discussing ‘‘What the War 
Means to Us’’ 


The School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, in cooperation with the nine 
publishers of periodicals for junior and 
senior high schools, issued recently a 
teaching outline on What the War Means 
to Us, to facilitate discussion, in the 
schools, of the backgrounds of the war, 
the means we are taking to win it, and 
the probable issues of the peace. 

Reports reaching this Office indicate 
that the outline has been adapted in 
many different ways to meet varying local 
needs. 

In a large city school system—Balti- 
more—all teachers of history in the 
junior high schools and all teachers of 
history in the senior high schools were 
called together in separate sessions by 
the supervisor, Harry Bard. Each group 
of teachers made recommendations for 
the use of the outline, and general plans 
Were agreed upon. The teachers then 
consulted with the principals of their 
Schools, and worked out arrangements 
to meet the situation in each school, so 
that all pupils, whether in history classes 
or not, should be reached. Each school 


was asked to make arrangements with 
its own library so that references would 
be available for student use, and schools 
with student publications gave special 
publicity to the whole project through 
their columns. 

In a small high school, in Casey, Il., 
the matter was handled in another way. 
There the social studies department con- 
ducted student assemblies on five succes- 
sive Friday afternoons. Earlier in the 
week the classes had studied the different 
topics, with the students preparing 
speeches on subtopics, and notebooks of 
newspaper clippings, magazine articles, 
pictures, drawings, graphs, and the like. 
Then on Friday afternoon came the as- 
sembly, held as a forum, with a panel of 
five students, together with people from 
the community who were familiar with 
or specialists in the subject under dis- 
cussion. For example, at the first dis- 
cussion, “We Start Where We Are,” the 
panel group included the following: 

Moderator—Social studies instructor of the 
school. 

Student A—Topic: 

Student B—Topic: 

Student C—Topic: 

Student D—Topic: 
effort. 

Student E—Topic: Taxation. 

Local real-estate man—Topic: Housing. 

Local grocer—Topic: Food shortages. 

Local editor—Topic: Press censorship. 

High-school principal—Topic: What the 
schools are doing. 

J. E. Rose, head of the social studies 
department, writes: “We feel that if we 
are able to start our student body think- 
ing about the problems of the day our 
efforts will not be in vain.” 

In Tooele, Utah, 2 days a week are 
devoted to classroom study. On the 
first day students of the classes are as- 
signed definite problems on which to pre- 
pare discussion material. The second 
day is entirely devoted to hearing and 
discussing this material in an open forum 
of the entire class. 

“By this method we feel that more 
students will actively participate and be- 
come sincerely interested than by the 
forum method applied to assembly pro- 
grams. However, the forum has been 
used to good advantage in the P. T. A. 
meetings.” 

In the Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, W. Va., the teaching outline 
is being used in connection with the de- 
velopment of an integrated unit dealing 


Isolation. 

War effort. 

Air-raid precaution. 
Vitamins in the war 








TEXT FOR TEACHERS 


The American Association of School 
Administrators at the San Francisco con- ~ 
vention resolved: 

“School administrators consider it 
their patriotic duty to develop a resolute 
morale by the teaching of good citizen- 
ship. They aim to keep so clear in the 
minds of pupils and adults the funda- 
mental issues of the war that under- 
Standing will kindle and keep alight a 
flaming devotion to the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom.” 





with the war, in which the English, 
social studies, science, language, and art 
departments are cooperating. 

From the Samuel Gompers Junior 
High School, in Los Angeles, comes the 
word that “one activity which we have 
attempted that we feel may be useful to 
others is the use of a bulletin board to 
engender a mood.” The bulletin board 
used in a seventh grade, studying the 
American Epic, has had a series of ex- 
hibits, under such titles as Your Flag and 
My Flag; God Bless America, Land I Love; 
It’s Up to Me to Keep ’Em Flying, etc. 
One of the most effective featured a large 
map of the United States headed Amer- 
ica—A Nation of One People from Many 
Countries. 


Morale Activities in 
New Jersey 


The Department of Public Instruction 
of the State of New Jersey has set up a 
School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice for the State at 185 Broadway, New- 
ark, N. J., with H. H. Ryan as consultant. 
He reports that many forum-type activi- 
ties are now being carried on in the high 
schools of New Jersey, and mentions es- 
pecially those in Boonton, Caldwell, 
Garwood, Mendham, Netcong, Passaic 
Valley Regional, South River, and Vine- 
land. 


Some Recent Forums 
on the Campus 


At the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
on April 2 and 3, a school and university 
conference, on The Schools, the War, 
and the Aftermath. 

At Loyola College, Baltimore, weekly 
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from February 9 through March 16, a 
Course in Civilian Morale. 

At Manhattan College, New York City, 
weekly March 7 through March 29, a 
lenten lecture forum on The Future of 
American Democracy. 

At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, a philosophy 
forum weekly from February 24 through 
March 31, on War in a Changing World. 

At the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, 
weekly from February 25 through May 
13, on. The War—Its Background and 
Issues, and allied subjects. 

At Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
on March 27 and 28, on The Impact of 
War on the Citizen. 

Subjects for Discussion 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege has compiled a list of 47 “suggested 
topics for discussion in the emergency 
period” which is so useful that it seems 
worth quoting in full for the benefit of 


other educational institutions which are 
initiating forums: 


I. General 


The Use of Propaganda in War. 

What is the Function of News in Wartime? 

How Shall the Possible Inflation Spiral Be 
Controlled? 

How Much Free Speech Can There Be in 
War Time? 

What Can Be Done in our Community to 
Prevent Attempts to Stir up Racial and 
Religious Discords? 

What Public Works in our Community 
Could Be Planned to Offer Real Employ- 
ment Opportunities to Cushion the Ef- 
fects of Post-war Demobilization? 

What Social Goals Can Be Set up Now 
Which Will Encourage Youth to Sacri- 
fice for the Future? 

Values in the Democratic Way of Life that 
Make it Worth Fighting For. 

Peace Goals for the Democracies. 

Freedom—a Hard-Bought Thing. 

Patriotism Defined. 

Responsibilities of the Press in a Democ- 
racy. 


How May Education Contribute to the 
Making of a Just and Lasting Peace after 
the War? 

Education and the National Emergency. 

Should the School Year Be Shortened? 

Shall the Schools Sacrifice—What and How 
Much? 

The Monroe Doctrine Brought Up-to-Date, 

The Political Backgrounds of the Conflict 
with Japan. 

Should Britain and the United States 
Unite? 

“The South American Way.” 

The Geography of the Pacific. 

Invasion Possibilities in U. S. as Viewed 
from the Physical Geography of North 
America. 

Disease Prevention in Time of War. 

Should People Play in Wartime? 

The Function of Women in Time of War. 

The Contribution of Physical Education to 
the National Emergency. 

The Role of Agriculture in Total War. 

Why Should Prices Be Fixed? or Should 
They? 

The Function of Labor in Wartime. 

The Tax Dollar in Wartime. 


Il. Arts and Literature 


Interpretations of America in Literature. 

The Musical Emancipation of America. 

Functional Arts in a Time of Crisis. 

Evolution of the Concept “Liberty.” 

The Present Emergency in the Light of 
Past Literature. 

Some Books that Americans Will Want to 
Reread in this Time of Crisis, 


III. Technical and Scientific 


Strategic War Materials: 

A. Why Can’t I Buy It? 

B. What Is the Mineral Importance of 
the Netherlands East Indies during 
Wartime? 

C. Can We Stretch our Rubber? 

D. Will We Miss Many Meals during this 
War? 

E. What of Plastics? 

F. Will We Lose Our Shirts?—Textiles in 
Wartime. 

G. What of our Water Supply? 

Who Should be Trained for Defense Pro- 
duction? 

Civilian Training for Defense. 

Mental Hygiene. 

Sanitation. 

Biological Aspects of Conservation. 

Adequate Diet or Balanced Meals. 

Consumer Education or “Getting the Most 
for your Money.” 

Mathematics in War. 

Construction During the War Period in the 

United States. 

The Mathematics of Aviation. 





‘) Libraries and the War 





Meeting the Demands 
for Technical Books 


In National Defense and the Public 
Library, published by the American 
Library Association, Katherine Shorey, 
of the public library in York, Pa., 
states: “* * * The most insistent 
call upon the public library today is for 
technical books. Library materials on 
all kinds of mechanical subjects from 
pattern making to shop mathematics are 
urgently needed, and recurring demands 


constantly exceed the supply. Lack of 
money is one handicap. Technical books 
usually cost more than books in other 
fields and are useful only as long as they 
are up to date. The second handicap 
and the greater one is the nonexistence 
of many technical books addressed to the 
average worker—the man with only a 
grammar-school background. 

“To meet this twofold problem we 
turned to trade or manufacturers’ cata- 
logs which we find of inestimable value. 
They are not only profusely illustrated 
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subject in hand but are usually free for Ra 
the asking. Some of them are book 
length and most of them are full of Radio E 
charts, diagrams, tables, and illustra. 
tions. To supplement our technical re- The ap 
sources we have a collection of some 250 to the po: 
of these catalogs on over 200 subjects, cialist anc 
They are shelved on the open shelves and to the Off 
circulate like any other book. The col- by Comm 
lection is exceedingly popular and useful An aut 
and the publishers themselves keep it § radio sow 
up todate * . «ep is also knc 
Bibliography of Labor in a Warf Von’ 
Economy graphs on 
Labor in the World Today is the title § position f 
of an exhibit and book list recently pre- § where for 
pared by the Readers’ Advisers in the § research a 
New York Public Library with the object § school bre 
of making available information on labor Consult; 
in.a war economy, and indicating to labor § templatin; 
itself the facilities of the public library. § equipment 
The books and pamphlets listed were dis- § stitutions 


played in the central building and at four § viding tr 





branch libraries, forming the center in § courses in 
each of these for exhibits lent by neigh- § concern o 
boring labor organizations. Copies of § lowed late 
the published book list may be ordered § research r 
from the Office of the Readers’ Adviser, 
New York Public Library, at a cost of § Washing 
postage and 5 cents in stamps for each Have S; 
copy. 
Student, 
Collections of Technical Books the Natio 
Since January 1941, the New York Pub-§ %8°¢ to bu; 
lic Library has kept collections of techni- § #24 tooth 
cal books in 10 of the vocational schools ag 
of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Rich-§ “es: The 
mond for circulation among the men who C°¥/e rad 
are taking courses in the emergency pBvening S 
training program for national defense, tion with 
organized by the board of education. clearly ar 
These collections were open 1 or 2 listening. 
evenings a week with librarians fromg '@dcasts 
the nearest branch library in charge, andy UY Stuc 
in 12 months about 2,700 books circulated &Shed by 
over 12,000 times. The books, con-§ “PS: 
stantly changed and renewed according . 
to the suggestions of teachers and pupils, Revised 
are kept in the shops themselves and Radio 3 
circulated with the minimum of registra-§ revised ce 
tion and formality. just been 
. £ Radio Sc! 
China Reprints change. 1 
Our war in the Far East has intensi-§ tions avail 
fied interest in China. To aid librarians§ ‘anscripti 
in the selection of material in this field§ The pro 
Arthur W. Himmel, chief of the division§ their time 


of Orientalia in the Library of Congress,§ to victory 
has prepared a descriptive bibliography,— of the loar 
Toward Understanding China, for the§ the record 
American Library Association. This list§ 331, RPM. 
which appeared originally in that or-§ to: Educat 
ganization’s Booklist, is now available ing scription E 
reprints, Cation. 
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Radio Education Specialist 


The appointment of R. R. Lowdermilk 
to the position of Radio Education Spe- 
cialist and Technical Advisory Consultant 
to the Office of Education is announced 
by Commissioner Studebaker. 

An authority in the field of school 
radio sound equipment, Dr. Lowdermilk 
is also known for his research and meas- 
urement in the field of education by radio 
and for his published articles and mono- 
graphs on the subject. He comes to the 
position from the Ohio State University, 
where for the past 3 years he has been 
research associate with the evaluation of 
school broadcasts project. 

Consultative services to schools con- 
templating installation of radio sound 
equipment, and to teacher-training in- 
stitutions facing the necessity for pro- 
viding training beyond the general 
courses in radio, will be the immediate 
concern of Dr. Lowdermilk, to be fol- 
lowed later by a long-range experimental 
research program. 


Washington School Children 
Have Special Broadcasts 


Students in the elementary schools of 
the Nation’s Capital are being encour- 
aged to buy bonds and stamps, save paper 
and tooth-paste tubes, by listening to a 
broadcast reviewing each week’s head- 
lines. The programs are written by Bill 
Coyle, radio director of the Washington 
Evening Star. Worked out in coopera- 
tion with teachers, the news is simplified 
clearly and understandingly for child 
listening. Maps are used during the 
broadcasts and proper names are spelled 
out. Student class leaders are distin- 
guished by serving on the map-pointing 
corps. 


Revised Transcription Catalog 


Radio Transcriptions for Victory, a 
revised catalog of transcriptions, has 
just been released by the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change. This catalog lists 92 transcrip- 
tions available on a loan basis, and 45 
transcriptions which may be purchased. 

The programs have been selected for 


= 





. division 
Songress, 
jography, 

for the 
This list, 
that or- 
ailable in 


their timeliness and their adaptability 
to victory programs in the schools. All 
of the loan records and the majority of 
the recordings for sale are playable at 
334, RPM. Address requests for catalogs 
to: Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
Cation, 


School-Owned FM Station 
Serves in the War Effort 


Station KALW, the educational non- 
commercial FM outlet for the San Fran- 
cisco schools, has taken the initiative in 
defense work in that area. Station fa- 
cilities have been augmented to include 
a@ complete emergency power plant. The 
Diesel shop in the school is now con- 
nected through generators directly to 
the station so that, in the event all com- 
mercial power goes off, operation can be 
continued independently. Building lights 
and power for emergency hospital or 
first-aid work can be drawn from this 
source. The San Francisco police have 
installed an emergency transmitter 
which can be operated as a stand-by link 
from a local station. 

Classes in first aid, nutrition, and other 
subjects vital to the war effort are being 
offered over Station KALW to 25 key 
schools used for Red Cross activities, 
thus making it possible for one first-aid 
instructor to reach hundreds of people 
in the preliminary phases of first-aid 
training and relieve local stations of 
some of the pressure for time. 


Radio Conferences 


Three important educational radio 
conferences are scheduled for the near 
future. 

The newly formed New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Radio in Education is holding an 
all-day meeting on April 18 at the Tren- 
ton State Teachers College. Sessions 
will begin with a classroom demonstra- 
tion of how an alert teacher might use a 
CBS School of the Air broadcast. 
Teachers then will have a chance to 
challenge the methods and materials 
used in the demonstration. Following 
the discussion Dr. Lyman Bryson, direc- 
tor of education for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System will address the confer- 
ence on the objectives and techniques of 
radio education in wartime America. 

On April 25, the second State of Wis- 
consin Conference on Better Radio List- 
ening will be held in Madison. Arranged 
jointly by the State joint committee rep- 
resenting all civic and educational groups 
interested in better radio listening, an 
intensive all-day program has been 
arranged. 

Ohio State University has announced 
May 3-6 as the dates of its Annual Insti- 
tute on Education by Radio at Columbus, 
Ohio. Recognized as one of the leading 
national conferences each year, this 
meeting this year is being geared to the 
war effort and the part which educa- 
tional radio can play in the program for 
victory. 


CCC Automotive 
Mechanics Training 
Program 


The Civilian Conservation Corps ex- 
pects to graduate more than 4,000 en- 
rollees as semiskilled auto mechanics 
during the calendar year 1942 from its 44 
automotive repair shops in 30 States 
throughout the country. The shops were 
originally established by the Director of 
the corps to repair and maintain the 
30,000 trucks, tractors, power shovels, 
and other heavy machinery employed 
in the operations of the corps. The plan 
for utilizing the shops to train enrollees 
for mechanics’ jobs to meet the acute 
shortages in the military service and de- 
fense industries was worked out jointly 
by the Director’s office, the War Depart- 
ment, and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Educational Adviser Assigned 
Each Shop 


Under the plan, enrollees who have 
demonstrated mechanical aptitude are 
transferred to the central repair shop 
from camps in the area served by each 
shop. The men work a 44-hour week, 25 
percent of which may be devoted to re- 
lated training. A school building has 
been erected near each shop, which pro- 
vides classroom and shop space for 
training. An educational adviser, ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, is assigned to each shop to 
plan and organize the training program. 
Actual production work by the enrollees 
is carried on under the supervision of 
skilled civilian mechanics while related 
instruction is given by the adviser and 
defense-training instructors assigned by 
local trade schools and the State de- 
partments of vocational education. 

The program has already placed hun- 
dreds of enrollees in the military services 
and defense industries. The majority of 
these are trained in assembly and dis- 
assembly and operation of standard re- 
pair equipment. About 25 percent are 
welders. 


Information Center Bulletin 


As one of its services to the war effort, 
the Cleveland Public Library is issuing 
at frequent intervals a War and Defense 
Information Center Bulletin. These bul- 
letins list material on such topics as: 
Air raid attacks, their recognition and 
protection against them; Home and de- 
fense; Civilian defense. According to 
Rose L. Vormelker in charge of the Cen- 
ter, the Library is willing to send out 
this bulletin rather generally. 
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More New Packets Available 


Gardens, Resources, Consumers, Children Included 


Are you planning a garden? The In- 
formation Exchange, cooperating with 
the Food for Freedom and the Victory 
Garden campaigns, and with the School 
Garden Service of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, has just released an attractive 
new series of packets on Victory Gar- 
dens. ‘The publications included were 
for the most part published in 1942. 

Packet XVIII-G-1, The Victory Gar- 
den and Food for Freedom Campaigns, 
contains bulletins of State and commu- 
nity garden programs from Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Illinois, as well as from 
Federal agencies. Suggestions for gar- 
dens for farm homes, for city homes, for 
a family of five, planting schedules, and a 
complete report of the national garden- 
ing conference are included. 

In Packet XVIII-G-2, How to Plan, 
Grow, and Preserve Home Garden Prod- 
ucts, there is very practical help for gar- 
deners. Technical bulletins and hand- 
books from Nevada, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ver- 
mont, and from the Department of Agri- 
culture were collected to assist the 
gardener in planning his garden, produc- 
ing “bumper crops,” and, of vital impor- 
tance today, conserving and storing the 
products for winter. 

Packet XVIII-ES-1 presents Garden 
Programs of Schools and of Youth Or- 
ganizations from New York to California. 
It also includes the series of elementary 
school readers and the song book on gar- 
dening developed in the experiment in 
applied economics at the University of 
Kentucky. 

The materials in the packets have: been 
selected to offer suggestions to teachers 
and to study groups planning courses and 
programs. Three packets at one time are 
loaned for a period of 2 weeks from date 
of receipt. As franked labels are en- 
closed there is no expense to the bor- 
rower. Borrow some packets, buy some 
seeds, and plant a Victory Garden! 


National Resources 


With the tremendous drain on our 
national resources for “all out” war pro- 
duction, a challenge goes out to every 
young citizen to cooperate in conserving 
and restoring the Nation’s resources for 
after-the-war and peacetime pursuits. 
Youth in large numbers are recognizing 
this as their special opportunity to serve 
their country. Assistance in conserva- 
tion programs is afforded in a series of 
free packets loaned by the Information 


Exchange to schools and adult study 
groups. 

The Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently sup- 
plied the Information Exchange in the 
U. S. Office of Education with packets on 
forest conservation. The packet is an 
excellent resource unit for teachers, con- 
taining attractively illustrated bulletins, 
practical suggestions for teaching units, 
and bibliographies. In ordering it, 
teachers should ask for Packet IV-ES-2, 
Aiding Our Nation by Conserving Our 
Forests. 

Titles of the other packets in the series 
are: IV-E-1, Conservation Education in 
the Elementary School; IV-ES-1, Aiding 
Our Nation by Conserving Our Soil; and 
IV-G-1, Aiding Our Nation by Conserving 
Our Natural Resources.. There is also a 
book of photographs illustrating a soil 
conservation project in the schools of 
Hamilton County, Tenn., which may be 
ordered separately as No. 350. 


Consumers in Wartime 


Higher taxes, rising prices, shortages, 
rationing, and the like are forcing Mr. 
and Mrs. and Miss Consumer to become 
much more thoughtful about budgeting, 
buying carefully, and in general making 
things last longer and go farther. 
Splendid cooperation of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Division of the U. §. 
Office of Education, the Consumer Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administration, 
the Consumers’ Counsel, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of many other 
agencies and schools has made it possible 
for the Information Exchange of the U. 8. 
Office of Education to assemble a new 
series of packets on The Consumer in 
Wartime to assist consumers with their 
increasingly grave and numerous prob- 
lems. 


Packet XVII-G-1. The Consumer in a 
War Economy. 

General considerations such as: Cost 
of living; changes in the buying power 
of the dollar; war against waste; saving 
materials for war production; and the 
fight against inflation. 


Packet XVII-G-2. Consumer Services of 
Governmental Agencies. 

Some examples of types of services 
rendered to consumers by governmental 
agencies such as: Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration; U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture—Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Bureau of Home Economics, Bu- 





“WHAT CAN I DO TO 
HELP?’’ ASKS YOUTH 


1. Plant Victory Gardens. 

2. Restore and Conserve Our Na- 
tion’s Resources. 

8. Become Wise Consumers 
Help Stretch the Family Dollar). 

4. Cooperate on Community Proj- 
ects to Protect Children in Wartime. 


(or, 











reau of Animal Husbandry, and Farm 
Credit Administration; Department of 
Commerce; Federal Trade Commission; 
Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel; 
Department of Justice; Department of 
Labor—Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 
the Federal Security Agency—the Office 
of Education, and the Food and Drug 
Administration, 
Packet XVII-ES-1. Consumer Education, 
Principles and practices in consumer 
education, in elementary and secondary 
schools, and in adult study groups. 
Other packets in this series are being 
assembled. 


Children in Wartime 


An unusual collection of bulletins from 
Britain on the care of British children in 
wartime is included in a new loan packet 
of the Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion in Wartime of the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. The Children’s Bureau fur- 
nished photostat copies of issues of these 
rare publications for the Information 
Exchange to make available to educa- 
tors in the United States who wish to 
profit by the British experience. The 
publications deal with aspects of school 
programs under war conditions; educa- 
tional possibilities in the food education 
campaign; suggestions for the education 
of children transferred to reception 
areas, and several psychological studies 
of evacuated children. There is only a 
limited number of copies of this packet 
available; it is Packet XV-E-2. 

Packet XV-E-1, Emergency care of 
Children in the United States, has been 
assembled as a companion packet to il- 
lustrate developments in the United 
States. It contains bulletins by the 
Child Study Association on Parents’ 
Questions; a series of publications of the 
Children’s Bureau on “Children Bear the 
Promise of a Better World”; descriptions 
of community projects for child welfare}; 
and articles on “America’s Children in 
Wartime.” 

To obtain further information or te 
order packets, write to the Information 
Exchange on Education in Wartime, U. 5. 
Office of Education. 
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Findings of Rehabilitation Clinic 


Physically Handicapped Employable in War Industries 


Using the scientific methods of the 
medical or psychological clinic a group 
of 20 physically handicapped workers 
were recently examined in New Haven, 
Conn., and found employable in war 
industries. 

On the basis of the clinical findings, 
five were employed immediately by per- 
sonnel representatives of New Haven war 
industries, and six were placed in contact 
with interviewing employers. Five others 
with high mentality will be enrolled in 
defense training courses, and four will be 
given medical care, inclu _an arti- 
ficial leg in one case and glasses in an- 
other. 

The clinic was under the direct super- 
vision of Edward P. Chester, supervisor 
of vocational rehabilitation, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. Spon- 
sors of the clinic are the Connecticut 
State Medical Society, Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, the Manufacturers’ 
Association of New Haven County, and 
the United States Employment Service 
for Connecticut. 


Psychological and Physical Tests Given 


The physically handicapped persons 
whose cases were studied at the clinic 
were selected from the files of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation division. The cases 
ranged in age from 17 to 58 years, and 


were divided equally between those with 
heart disease, arrested pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, visual, and orthopedic defects. 

At the opening of the clinic the group 
was interviewed and intelligence and 
aptitude tests were administered by a 
staff of psychologists. At another ses- 
sion the candidates were given thorough 
physical examinations by physicians 
specializing in the fields of orthopedics, 
cardiology, ophthalmology, and tuber- 
culosis. 

After completion of the clinical ex- 
aminations a panel of experts presented 
their findings. The medical, psychologi- 
cal, and employment experts each con- 
tributed to the total picture of the indi- 
vidual’s industrial potentialities. Can- 
didates pronounced fit for certain types 
of employment were interviewed by per- 
sonnel representatives of New Haven 
manufacturing concerns. 


Clinical Methods To Be Extended 


The plan is being carried to other 
centers of war production in the State, 
according to Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Con- 
necticut’s Commissioner of Education. 
The U. S. Office of Education was repre- 
sented by John A. Kratz, who as Director 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
is studying the possibility of extending 
the clinical method to other industrial 
States. 


Nursery School Aide Training 


“Are things happening to our younger 
school children, the 2- to 5-year-olds, 
which will counteract and minimize the 
effect of our otherwise ‘all-out’ efforts in 
behalf of national defense?” 

According to many reports from con- 
gested defense areas these young chil- 
dren are gravely in need of a happy, 
well-ordered place to play, regular food 
and rest, and the security and well-be- 
ing that result from well-planned pro- 
grams conducted by trained personnel. 

There are not enough nursery schools 
and kindergartens to meet the present 
needs, and with increasing employment 
of women in industries this need becomes 
more acute. One plan to help meet the 
current emergency is to extend present 
facilities as far as possible through the 
assistance of volunteer aides working 
under the supervision of trained teach- 
ers. This plan requires the registration 
of volunteers and the setting up of 


short-term training programs for them. 
Seventeen States reporting to the Com- 
mittee on Volunteers of the National 
Commission for Young Children indi- 
cate one or more such training courses 
scheduled or under way in each State 
and in several of these States volunteers 
are already at work. 


Starting a Training Course 


For the most part courses are offered 
under the supervision of staff members 
of colleges, universities, and public-school 
systems or of organizations concerned 
with the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and their families. Some of the 
courses are sponsored by the State or city 
offices of civilian defense and organized 
by groups representing education, health, 
and welfare agencies. Others are spon- 
sored and administered by the groups 
cooperating with the college, school, or 
agency giving the course. 


This variation in procedure is a healthy 
indication of the continuing adjustability 
of nursery education programs. Purdue 
University trains teachers for nursery 
schools enrolling children of mothers em- 
ployed in defense industries and prepares 
lay women to supervise young children in 
homes. 

In San Francisco the State College is 
offering courses in the care and guidance 
of young children, especially during 
blackouts, for “block mother consult- 
ants.” These consultants in turn teach 
and hold conferences with other mothers _ 
living in the same block of houses. 

Ohio University in Athens has plans 
under way for the preparation of students 
in teacher education who will spend the 
summer conducting a nursery school in 
a@ nearby mining town. Special empha- 
sis will be laid upon nutritional needs of 
both young children and adults. 

In New York City several training 
courses have been organized and con- 
ducted by different educational groups 
to prepare volunteers specifically for the 
work in nursery schools, baby clinics, 
summer play schools and other types of 
group guidance for young children. In 
California courses are now being spon- 
sored by six teachers colleges and uni- 
versities and by the Los Angeles public- 
school system. 

Colorado’s committee on mobilization 
of trained volunteers for the care of 
young children and its State association 
for nursery school education discussed 
plans for training courses with repre- 
sentatives of the State department of 
education, the State child welfare divi- 
sion and department of public welfare, 
the WPA nursery school program, and 
the Denver public schools. The group 
determined that their problem was to in- 
crease the number of nursery schools as 
mothers of young children entered indus- 
try, to extend training facilities for volun- 
teer workers, and to maintain a stable 
and permanent nursery education pro- 
gram. Toward this end the group set 
up a training program for volunteers in 
cooperation with the Council of Social 
Agencies and the Agerican Women’s 
Volunteer Service. This was approved 
by the newly organized Denver Defense 
Council and included in a joint leader- 
ship training conference for workers with 
children, with youth, and with adults, 


Recruiting Volunteers 

A national program to recruit trained 
volunteers for nursery education was set 
up last summer by the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. Realizing 
that many qualified teachers, nutrition- 
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ists, and other nursery school workers 
had left the professional field and would 
doubtless be eager to help meet children’s 
needs in defense and wartime, the Asso- 
ciation established a committee on vol- 
unteers for young children. Members 
of this committee act as State represent- 
atives to help conduct State and local sur- 
veys of children’s needs, and to recruit 
volunteer workers for nursery education 
projects. Reports of programs sched- 
uled or under way in 20 States have been 
received by the committee chairman. 

Differing plans have been followed for 
recruiting volunteers. ‘New York was 
the first State to organize a survéy of 
resources for work with young children. 
This was started in connection with other 
surveys carried on by local defense coun- 
cils. The survey for nursery education 
volunteers was conducted particularly in 
places where WPA nursery schools were 
established with the expectation of as- 
signing volunteer workers to play groups 
under the professional supervision of the 
WPA nursery school supervisors. The 
registration blank included questions 
about the amount of time the volunteer 
would give, the type of experience she 
had had with children under 6 years 
of age, her previous training and her 
interest in enrolling in a refresher or 
workshop course. 

In Baltimore the committee for civil- 
ian defense has requested staff members 
of the child study association to inter- 
view volunteers interested in working 
with young children. For Denver, a set 
of standards has been determined for 
volunteers working with preschool chil- 
dren. These include a minimum of 2 
years of college training, teaching ex- 
perience in nursery school, kindergarten, 
or primary grades, an agreement to at- 
tend a specified number of class periods 
for training, the presentation of a cer- 
tificate of health and an indication of 
“the time best suited to the volunteer for 
practice teaching. These standards 
form a supplement to the volunteer ap- 
plication blank issued by the Denver 
Council of Social Agencies. 

- 


Content of Courses 


Both class periods and opportunities 
for observation and practice are included 
in the copies of courses received by the 
Office of Education. General topics in 
the outline followed experimentally in 
the District of Columbia include orienta- 
tion in nursery school practice, physical 
growth and development of young chil- 
dren, mental growth and development, 
nutrition, the importance of play, habit 
formation, types of emergency situations, 


community responsibilities and services. 

In the Denver Training Program rec- 
ords of the volunteer practice work are 
made by supervising teachers with re- 
spect to the volunteer’s ability to make 
the learning of the child the chief con- 
sideration, the volunteer’s interpretation 
of obedience, misbehavior, the construc- 
tiveness with which she approaches chil- 
dren and her ability to cooperate and to 
assume leadership. 

The New York City course for volun- 
teers organized by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Schools for Young Children 
and sponsored by the Manhattan Office 
of Civilian Defense provides observation 
periods at orphanages, child health cen- 
ters, nursery schools, and day nurseries 
as well as special opportunity to observe 
the characteristics of the 2-year old, the 
3-, 5-, and 11-year old and the role of the 
teacher in nursery education. Outlines 
are provided to guide the volunteer’s ob- 
servation, and lectures by child training 
specialists are arranged. 


Length of Courses 


For the New York course just described 
the volunteers are required to give 5 hours 
a day for 4 weeks of 5 days each—a total 
of 100 hours with class work and obser- 
vation. The Baltimore nursery aide 
training requires 30 hours of observation, 
practice, and discussion and 10 hours of 
lectures and discussion. For the Denver 
leadership training course lectures and 
discussions were held once each week for 
4 weeks, supplemented with an undesig- 
nated amount of observation and practice 
work, 


Education Administrators 
from Panama and 
Honduras Visiting 
Schools Here 


Dr. Catalino Arrocha Graell, president 
of the National Institute of Panama, a 
large preparatory school for boys, is 
spending several weeks visiting repre- 
sentative high schools and junior col- 
leges in the United States at the invita- 
tion of the Department of State. 

Arturo Lépez Rodezno, director of the 
School of Fine Arts in Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, has been invited by the Depart- 
ment of State to spend some time visit- 
ing art schools and museums in the 
United States. He is especially inter- 
ested in seeing our schools and factories 
engaged in making ceramics, a branch 
of art which he is helping develop in 
Honduras from both the cultural and 
economic point of view. 


What About Teacher 
Shortages? 


Will we run short of qualified teacher 
in the present war period as we did in 
World War I? An actual count of 
teaching positions unfilled after the 
opening of this present school year 
showed that a period of teacher shortage 
was even then under way. A month 
after schools had opened last fall, ap. 
proximately 1,000 unfilled positions were 
reported. 

At that time 3,247, or about half of 
the city and county superintendents, re- 
ported to the U. S. Office of Education: 
355 had been unable to secure 491 ele. 
mentary and junior high school and 45) 
high-school teachers needed for the fall 
semester. The distribution of thes 
vacancies is shown in the following table: 
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Grand total. ......... 467 479 








Although the actual number of u 
positions was not great in that prelimi 
nary report, many superintendents ex 
pected the supply of qualified teachers 
decrease, and they replied that they hi 
no teacher shortages “as yet.” The siti 
ation will be much more serious by 
opening of the next fall term, unl 
everything is done to discover all qu 
fied teachers who would be willing to 
turn to teaching. 
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Teachers 


Special Committee Reports 

The committee on problems in con- 
nection with the training ef agricultural 
teachers in the present situation under 
the chairmanship of H. B. Swanson, Spe- 
cialist in Agricultural Education, Teacher 
Training, U. S. Office of Education, at 
the recent meeting in Chicago reported 
on the following four aspects of the 
present situation: 


Teacher Supply 

A study of the supply ‘of vocational 
agricultural teachers in 15 States rep- 
resenting all regions showed that 17.3 
percent had left the field within the past 
year, about one-third of these having 
joined the armed forces. Almost an- 
other third had accepted positions with 
other agricultural agencies. “Many 
teacher losses can be attributed to more 
attractive salaries in other fields. 

To hold the teacher supply the com- 


uf mittee recommends that (a) promising 


teacher candidates from lists of gradu- 
ates in agriculture and former agricul- 
tural teachers be given special training 
and admitted to teaching on tempo- 


. tary or special certification; (b) encour- 


agement be given to promising agri- 
cultural students to qualify as teachers 
of vocational agriculture; (c) increase 
Salaries to compare with other fields 
how drawing teachers in Jarge numbers; 
(d) local school boards approach the 
local selective boards regarding defer- 


Outlook for Families 


How all-out war means changed ways 
of living in the homes of the Nation is 
summarized in the publication Rural 
Family Living: The Situation Early in 
1942, prepared by the Family Economics 
Division of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
While this material is prepared primarily 
for rural workers, the greater part of it 
will be useful to city workers as well. 
Emphasis is given to the important role 
Played by the Nation’s families, and the 
wisdom and skill in household manage- 
ment required for the necessary balanc- 
ing of needs of the family and the Nation. 

Excerpts which indicate some of the 
changes in the situation, the demands on 
homes which can now be foreseen, and 
Some general suggestions for adjustments 
follow: 


Training of Vocational Agricultural 


ment of teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture; (e) through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation national selective service officials 
be kept informed of the teacher-supply 
situation. 


Pre-Service Preparation 

In the pre-service preparation of 
teachers, instruction should be available 
the year round but without sacrificing 
standards. A shift in emphasis in tech- 
nical preparation might give emphasis 
to increased and more efficient produc- 
tion; repair, care, and operation of farm 
machinery; adjustment of farmers to 
labor shortage; increased taxation and 
inflationary tendencies; and _. better 
means of distributing farm products. 

Teachers might develop additional 
units for all-day, part-time, and eve- 
ning classes dealing with special prob- 
lems which farmers are now facing. 


In-Service Training 


District.and summer tonferences, and 
short intensive professional and techni- 
cal summer courses would keep in-serv- 
ice teachers alert to their responsibili- 
ties in the emergency situation and also 
provide refresher in-service training. 


Adjustment 

The committee also recommended that 
resident teacher trainers devote more 
time to preparing teacher aids and sub- 
ject matter materials needed directly in 
the emergency agricultural situation. 


Home Economics Education 


“Whether the cost of living will in- 
crease more, proportionately, in 1942 
than in 1941, or whether the rise will be 
checked, depends upon the success of va- 
rious measures now being undertaken by 
the Government. * * * Consumers 
are being asked to defer all unneces- 
sary purchases in order to free factories 
for war production. These postpone- 
ments will not only reduce the demand 
now and thus heip prevent undue price 
rises, they will also help to build a back- 
log of potential demand that will give 
factories and workers jobs in the post- 
war period. 

“All families, rural and urban, will 
* * * find smaller supplies of many 
types of consumer goods in the Nation’s 
markets in 1942 than in 1941. * * * 

“With respect to food, we are reia- 
tively well off. Our production goals for 
1942 call fof’ an output about a fifth 


greater than in 1935-1936, considerably 
above the all-time high in 1941. * * —* 
But the needs for our allies are larger 
and may become greater than we now 
anticipate. * * * 

“The better the management practices 
of each individual family, the more it can 
contribute to defense without sacrifice 
of wholesome living. The better the 
management practices of all the Nation’s 
families, the greater will be armament 
production, and the sooner we can bring 
the war to a victorious end. 

“Good household management means 
careful planning for use of all family 
resources—money, time, skills, and 
strength. And the plans, if they are to 
succeed, should be made by all the fam- 
ily—parents and children old enough to 
have a part in the undertaking. Democ- 
racy may well begin at home.” 

Feeding the Family 

“The supply of wheat in the United 
States in 1942 is expected to be unusually 
ne Ss 

“Meat production will be large in 1942 
and market supplies for domestic con- 
sumption of meat and fish will * * * 
provide a per capita consumption in the 
United States as large as in most recent 
yoars: * * 8 

“If this goal (market production goal 
7 percent greater than in 1941) is 
reached, domestic consumption of all 
milk and dairy products * * * cuould 
be about 10 quarts per capita larger 
in 1942 than in 1941, providing export 
needs are not greater than was antici- 
pated when=#he goal was set. This in- 
crease * * * would still be insuffi- 
cient, however, to provide adequate nu- 


tritional levels for the Nation’s entire al 


population. * * *” 


Some Suggested Adjustments 


“Plan so that your family will be well- 
fed—so that meals are adequate nutri- 
tionally. * * * The Bureau of Home 
Economics has developed master plans 
for diets that meet the new yardstick 
for good nutrition. * * * These plans 
are for three levels of spending—low- 
cost, moderate-cost, and liberal diets. 

“Produce as much of your food suppiy 
as is practicable. (A rule especially for 
farm families, but of concern to many 
families living in villages, and to some 
in cities.) * * * The Food for Free- 
dom program calls for plenty of food 
as well as increased amounts for sale. 
* * * ‘In view of the shortage of met- 
als, rubber, and other material needed 
for home-canning equipment, special ef- 
fort should be made to prolong the pe- 
riod when fresh vegetables are available.” 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Youth 


Youth and the Future. The General 
Report of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1942. 296 p. 
$2.50. 

Written in the light of wartime realities, 
this report relates immediate needs and meas- 


ures to the long-term planning essential to 
post-war reconstruction. 


War and the Schools 


A War Policy for American Schools, by 
Educational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1942. 47 p. 10 cents. 

Discusses the appropriate war duties of the 
schools which should be given immediate pri- 
ority over all other activities. Among the 
“Priorities” are: training workers for war 
industries, producing materials and services 
needed for the war, helping to raise funds 
to finance the war, protecting school children 
and property against attack, and maintaining 
strong morale and loyalty. 


Safety 


National Emergency, Safety, and the 
Schools. Abstract of Conference for 
School Superintendents” and School- 
Board Members, New York City, January 
16, 1942. New York, N. Y., Center for 
Safety Education, Division of General 
Education, New York University, 1942. 
32 p. 25 cents. 

Topics include: Safety and safety educa- 
tion in defense training and vocational school 
shops, meeting new problems of safety super-~ 
vision and instruction, the relationship of 


the schools to civilian defense, liability and 
school insurance. 


English Teaching 

Basic Aims for English Instruction. 
Prepared by the Basic Aims Committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Dora V. Smith, chairman. 
Chicago, Ill., National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (211 West Sixty-eighth 
St.) 1942. 16 p. (Pamphlet publication 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, No.3) 10 cents. 

States the goals of English instruction. 
An accompanying 4-page leaflet entitled “The 
Role of the English Teacher in Wartime” 
selects for particular emphasis certain aspects 


of the program which have special signifi- 
cance at the present time. 


Children’s Books 

A Selected List of Ten- and Fifteen- 
Cent Books, Prepared by Mary Lincoln 
Morse, Revised by Dorothy K. Cadwal- 
lader, January 1942. Washington, D. C., 
Association for Childhood Education 
(1201 Sixteenth St. NW.) 1942. 16 p. 
15 cents. 

A classified and annotated list of books 


for children; for the use of parents and 
teachers. 


Model Airplanes 
The Model Aircraft Handbook, by Wil- 
liam Winter. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1941. 292p. illus. $2. 
Embraces the three main phases of the 
model-aircraft field: design, construction, 
and flying technique, each organized to cover 


the problems of the average hobbyist, the 
beginner, and the expert. 


Recent Theses 

A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows: r 


Berry, WALTER S. Character devélopment 


through social functioning in relation to ethi- 
cal principles. Master’s, 1941. University 
of Cincinnati. 101 p. ms. 


Bocan, Ropert W. A summary of the lit- 
erature on student government. Master’s, 
1941. University of Cincinnati. 137 p. ms. 

BREWINGTON, ARTHUR W. Survey of speech 
education in the American junior college. 
Doctor’s, 1941. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 13 p. 

Bropy, Leon. Personal factors in safe op- 
eration of motor vehicles. Doctor’s, 1941. 
New York University. 96 p. 

Coorrr, SuHirtry. Evaluation of the free 
reading in grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 for 23 schools 
in Tucker County, West Virginia. Master's, 
1940. West Virginia University. 107 p. ms 

Crawrorp, Sister M. ALoystus. Preparation 
of teachers for Catholic rural schools. Doc- 
ap 1941.- Catholic University of America. 
133 p. 

Em, ARNOLD S. Financial survey of Mar- 
shall County, Minnesota, with special refer- 
ence to inequalities in opportunity, ability, 
and effort. Master’s, 1940. University of 
North Dakota. 63 p. ms. 

FPercuson, THomas C. Improvement of the 
program of physical education in the county 
schools of Maryland. Doctor's, 1941. George 
Washington University. 309 p. ms. 

JESSEMAN, VicTorIA C. Helps in building 
speech for the deaf. Master’s, 1941. Boston 
University. 89 p. ms. 

Lonc, CLoyp D. School-leaving youth and 
employment: some factors associated with 
the duration of early employment of youth 
whose formal education ended at high school 
graduation or earlier. Doctor’s, 1941. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 84 p. 

Nyquist, Freprix V. A comparative study 
of drawing methodology in London, Paris, and 
Vienna on the higher levels of art education. « 

r’s, 1941. Harvard University. 292 
p. nis. “ . 





Sutuivan, Ratpo W. Effectiveness of jg 
training program of the Civilian Consery. 
tion . Master’s, 1941. George W 
ington University. 43 p. ms. 

TAYLOR, CoRWIN H. Construction and vali. 
dation of certain experimental measures g 
musical potentiality. Doctor’s, 1941. Un. 
versity of Cincinnati. 237 p. ms. 

Utmer, Grmupert. Some suggestions fg 
teaching geometry to develop clear think, 
ing. Doctor’s, 1939. University of Kans, 


22 p. 

: a THEODORE R. An investigation of 
the comparative values of the essay anj 
Objective types of examination as lear 
experience. Master’s, 1941. Syracuse Unk 
versity. 61 p. ms. 


Ways to Win 
Activities Recently Reported 


Building Americans. Albany, N. Y, 
The University of the State of New York, 
1942. (24 p.) illus. 


An inspiring account of what the New Yo 
State schools have done, are doing, and 
continue to do for the defense of democracy, 
Some of the fundamental objectives to } 
achieved are intelligent citizenship, health 
bodies, and opportunities for pupils to p 
ticipate in cooperatve programs of living 
planning together. 

“Civilians Must Fight.” Open Shel 
Nos. 1-2, January-February 1942. 471 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Public Library. 

An annotated list of books, pamphlets, an 
magazines which present many angles 0 
the civilian’s role in the war. 


Libraries and National Defense. 
print from Library Journal, January 
1942. Chicago, American Library Ass 
ciation. 

An annotated list of free and inexpensi 
material, planned as a buying aid 


libraries. Starred items are suggested 
first purchase if funds are limited. 


Reference List of National Defen 
Publications. Revised to October 1, 19 
Washington, U. S. Information Servic 
Office of Government Reports, 1941. 
Pp. Mimeog. 

A selected list’of material prepared by Fe 
eral agencies actively engaged in the Nation 
Defense Program. 

Training for Defense. Baltimo 
Bulletin of Education. Vol. 19, No. 3 
November-December 1941 and Jan 
1942. Baltimore, Md., Board of Scho 
Commissioners. bi 


The whole issue contains articles regardit 
the training of workers for defense industri 
Plans include the training of women, fo 
man and supervisors, and Negroes. Nutriti 
as a defense problem is discussed. 


What the War Meansto Us. 1942. 
p. illus. Free. (Obtainable from mal 
,sources, including American Nation 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) 

In an introduction to this teaching gu 
U. S. Commissioner Studebaker states tb 
‘tthe task ahead requires educated citizens 
one of the means toward attaining this 


“is to relate the school program to the 
situation.” The material represents a 0 
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“Tt am intending to write a term paper 


1s fel for one of my college classes on educa- 
‘hint tion in one of the South Sea Islands— 

perhaps Tahiti or Bali or another of the 
mii same type. Are there any publications 
arningg® on these islands issued by our Govern- 
© Unkit ment?” 

This is one of many requests of a sim- 
jlar type that come to the Division of 
Comparative Education in these days 
when the fortunes of war center public 

N. Ye interest first on one section of the world 
- York and then on another. 
Three Systems Developed 
oa a Education in Bali is a part of the gen- 
vocrai@ eral system of education developed since 
heal the Napoleonic era for the Netherlands 
‘o pall East Indies. In an attempt to meet the 
6 NH needs of the three distinct groups of peo- 
Shelia ple comprising the population of these 
. 4p gislands, three separate school systems 
ibraryg™ have developed, one each for the natives, 


ets. ani the Dutch, and the foreign orientals. 
The Dutch element is comparatively 

. small, including only 300,000 out of a 

e total population of about 71,000,000. The 


uary 4B schools for its children are similar to 
y ASS those of the Netherlands, in order that 

the children of officials stationed tem- 
a. ta Porarily in the East Indies might return 
sted fam to the Motherland and enter the schools 

there without difficulty. The system is 
Defens based on a 7-year elementary school, 


1, 19 
Servic 
41. 


which the child enters at 6 years of age. 
On completion of the sixth year of 
schooling—according to practice in the 
Netherlands—the child who wishes to 
prepare for higher education enters a 
5- or 6-year secondary school, gradua- 
tion from which qualifies for admission 
to the University of the Netherlands East 
Indies or to a university in the Nether- 
lands. 
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Natives Largest Group 





The natives form the largest popula- 
tion group—about 69,000,000. They are 
of Malay origin and are divided into 
tribes representing almost all stages of 
gcivilization, from the primitive, as rep- 
Tesented by a few of the tribes in Borneo 
and Sumatra, to a high stage of culture, 
as represented by the Balinese and the 
Matives of Java. They differ also as to 
language, using in the various areas 
Nearly 300 different vernaculars and 
dialects. 

Among early educational regulations, 
nat of 1833 made provision for the edu- 
cation of native children in two types of 
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Attending Schools 
In the Netherlands East Indies 





schools—a 5-year first-class school for 
the children of the aristocracy, and a 3- 
year second-class school for those of the 
common people. Through the reorgan- 
ization of instruction in 1907 and supple- 
mentary regulations, the so-called first- 
class school became a 7-year school using 
the vernacular as the language of in- 
struction in the first 3 years only and 
Dutch in the classes beyond that. It was 
also changed in name to the Dutch- 
Vernacular or Dutch-Native school. 

On completion of the Dutch-Native 
school, the boy planning for higher edu- 
cation usually attends a preparatory 
class before entering the 3-year lower 
secondary school. This is followed by a 
3-year upper or general secondary school. 
In the latter he may pursue studies in 
one of three lines: Javanese and Malay, 
Latin and classical culture, or science and 
mathematics. In these schools Dutch 
is the language of instruction. The 
teachers are all Dutch and must have 
the same qualifications as secondary 
school teachers in the Netherlands. 


Village School 


In the course of time the 3-year sec- 
ond-class school of 1833 was extended to 
a school of 5 and 6 years. But it proved 
impractical as a means of providing the 
great mass of the native population with 
education in its own language. After 
1907 this function was assigned to the 
“desa” or village school. This is a 3-year 
vernacular school with the three R’s as 
its subjects of instruction. It is ordi- 
narily a two-room, two-teacher school, 
open 10 months of the year. The pupils 
of the first year attend classes from 8:00 
to 10:30 in the forenoon; those of the 
second year, from 10:30 to 1:00; those of 
the third year, full time. There are no 
afternoon classes. On completion of the 
village school a pupil may attend a 2-, 
3-, or in some localities, a 4-year contin- 
uation school. 

According to a recent address in Lon- 
don by a former director of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Netherlands 
East Indies, “The ideal is to attain a 
universal 6 years’ elementary education 
for natives through the medium of the 
village and continuation schools. But at 
present the policy is to provide as soon 
as possible a village school education for 
all. That would mean one village school 
for every 1,500 inhabitants. In several 
regions this has already been realized, 
but on the whole there is still a large 
gap to be filled.” 


Dutch-Chinese Schools 


Among the foreign orientals, the Chi- 
nese form the largest and most impor- 
tant part. For them, Dutch-Chinese 
schools similar to the Dutch-Native 
schools have been provided for instruc- 
tion on elementary school levels. School- 
ing beyond this is the same as that for 
the graduates of the Dutch-Native 
schools. . 


Neither Compulsory Nor Free 


In the Netherlands East Indies educa- 
tion is neither compulsory nor free. On 
the principle “that people appreciate 
only things for which they pay,” all ex- 
cept the very poor are expected to con- 
tribute a small fee which may be equiva- 
lent to not more than 10 cents a year 
in ourmoney. Education is not compul- 
sory partly because compulsory school 
attendance could not be enforced and 
partly “because the population would not 
understand the use of it and would re- 
sent it as an encroachment on the social 
and economic order.” 


oto 


Farm Machinery Classes 


Prompted by the shortage of farm ma- 
chinery and farm machine parts, voca- 
tional agriculture departments in nu- 
nerous rural high schools are cooperating 
with farm machinery dealers in conduct- 
ing farm machinery schools or classes. 

These classes, which have been set up 
in many different areas, cover instruc- 
tion in the repair, replacement, and 
operation of farm machines. 

In Newton and Sussex, N. J., farm ma- 
chinery schools are being conducted in 
the shops of local hardware dealers who 
have agreed to demonstrate the repair 
and operation of different types of ma- 
chines—corn harvesters, ensilage cutters, 
grass silage equipment, mowing ma- 
chines, hay loaders, and tractors. Courses 
in these two towns, which were held for 
2-hour periods, Tuesdays and Fridays in 
February, include instruction also in 
rope splicing, carburetion, ignition, valve 
adjustment, dust filters, and lubrication. 

In addition to the machines demon- 
strated in the Newton and Sussex courses 
the farm machinery course being con- 
ducted in Wrightstown, N. J., for a 
2-month period, January 12 to March 16, 
covers plows, harrows, cultivators, grain 
drills, side delivery rakes, corn planters, 
potato planters, tomato plant setters, 
manure spreaders, hay loaders, potato 
diggers, binders, pumps, dusters, and 
sprayers. 
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Fewer Pupils Enrolled, Elementary and 


Secondary Schools Affected 


A study of public-school enrollments 
recently completed by Lester B. Herlihy, 
Office of Education Statistical Division, 
shows a decrease on all levels (elemen- 
tary, junior high, and high school) in 
cities of all size groups, and in places in 
counties outside of cities.: The rural 
schools, those not in the U. S. Census 
cities of 2,500 population and more, en- 
rolied 2 percent fewer elementary pupils 
‘In the fall of 1941 than in the previous 
fall. 

The highest percentage losses in junior 


high school pupils (2.8 percent) and 
high-school pupils (5.5 percent) were in 
the cities of 100,000 population and more. 
The highest percentage loss in all types 
of pupils (2.7 percent) was also in these 
large cities. 

The 3,100 cities and counties reporting 
had 265,000 fewer children enrolled in 
the public schools in 1941 than in 1940. 
However, due to shifts in school popula- 
tion because of industries, many indi- 
vidual school systems had increases in 
enrollments. 


Number of cities and counties reporting, and number and percentage decrease 
in public-school enrollments at beginning of present school year 

















Number and percentage decrease in enrollment in— 
Cities and counties 
Elementary | Junior high High Total 
schools schools schools oe 
Bize of place 
Num-| Per. 
Num- ~ -_ Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber port- | port- cent | ber | cent ber | cent ber | cent 
ing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Group I Sane (over 100,000 pop- 
AEE 90 72 80 | 30,248 | 1.3] 18,089 |) 2.8 | 67,743) 5.5 |116, 080 2.7 
Group TI 7 (30,000 to 100,000 
TENT 240 169 70 | 12,734) 1.7] 3,355] 1.4] 14,699] 4.4] 30,788 2.2 
Group il cities (10,000 to 30,000 
AA LIES 717 488 68 | 65,519 -6] 2,325] 1.0] 12,848] 3.0 | 20,692 1.4 
Group IV “cities (2,500 to 10,000 
Rt EE ER, 2, 327| 1, 496 64 | 11,857} 1.1) 2,381] 1.0} 13,341) 2.6] 27,579 15 
Counties (all places not included 
in bicintcieeimnsn neil 3,092) 880 28 | 49,900} 2.0) 38,515) 1.7] 17,067) 2.1 | 70,482 2.0 






































Schools Need Wartime Service 


Says Educational Policies 
Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission 
in its most recent publication, A War 
makes a 
plea for “a single strong agency in the 
Government to which the 
schools can turn for reliable information 
and guidance, especially in those educa- 
tional fields to which the schools are 
least accustomed.” Believing that Amer- 
ican schools are able to achieve neces- 
sary unity and direction of wartime pur- 
pose without governmental compulsion, 
the Commission, nevertheless, urges Fed- 
eral leadership, support, and coordina- 
New and unfamiliar tasks are 
being assigned to teachers and other ed- 
Numerous public 


Policy for American Schools; 


Federal 


tion. 


ucational personnel. 


1iVational Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administra- 
Educational Policies Commission. A 
War Policy for American Schools. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Commission, 1942. 47 p. 


tors. 


10 cents per single copy. 


and private agencies seeking school serv- 
ice and cooperation often produce con- 
fusion by their varying requests and 
pressures. 


The Commission states that “at the 
Federal level, all matters affecting the 
schools should be appropriately related 
to the U. S. Office of Education. From 
the Federal level, instructions and re- 
quests should flow in an orderly manner 
to the State and local school systems 
and from them to the individual staff 
members and students. The Office of 
Education and the State education de- 
partments should be properly staffed 
to handle the special duties which fall 
to them during the war.” 

The major portion of A War Policy 
for American Schools is devoted to dis- 
cussion of 11 educational activities to 
which schools should now be giving ab- 
solute and immediate priority in time, 
attention, personnel, and funds. These 
educational priorities are: (1) Training 
workers for war industries and services; 


(2) producing goods and services needed 
for the war; (3) conserving materials by 
prudent consumption and salvage; (4) 
helping to raise funds to finance the 
war; (5) increasing effective manpower 
by correcting educational deficencies; 
(6) promoting health and physical effi. 
ciency; (7) protecting school children 
and property against attack; (2) pro- 
tecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards; (9) teaching the issues, 
aims, and progress of the war and the 
peace; (10) sustaining the morale of 
children and adults; and (11) maintain. 
ing intelligent loyalty to American de- 
mocracy. 

A War Policy for American Schook 
concludes pith the positive statement 
that education has moved forward in 
previous crises and may well do so again, 
With the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission set up to serve as 4 
clearing house on all matters relating 
to educational facilities and programs, 
Federal leadership in this forward move- 
ment of education is now becoming 4 
realty. 


Schools Can Save Lives 

In the course of the present defense 
effort, children will be subjected to im 
creasing hazards of epidemic disease, 
Because of the rapid shifts of population, 
especially in industrial areas, many chil- 
dren will be exposed to contagions and 
infections not common in their forme 
home communities and also to other dis 


eases to which they have little, if any, 


acquired or natural immunity. 

Prominent among diseases to which 
they may be exposed are two agains 
which, according to health authorities 
there are the surest preventives known 
the medical sciences—diphtheria an 
smallpox. 

The President, in a recent proclams 
tion, has proposed that the country s¢ 
itself a goal—have children over 
months old immunized against both 
diphtheria and small pox before May 1 
(Child Health Day) this year. 

If the schools of the country will c 
operate 100 percent with State and 1lo¢ 
health departments, that end, it | 
claimed, can be attained. For the fits 
time in the history of the Nation, it 
then be said that an epidemic of eithe 
smallpox or diphtheria is—not improb 
ble—but literally impossible! That is 
accomplishment to work toward. 

The goal the President has se 
wipe out two of the more dangerous co 
trollable diseases—can be achieved onl 
by prompt, efficient, and willing coope 
tion. LET’S DO IT NOW! 
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A generation of youth that will sing 
and think involuntarily the patriotic and 
folk music rooted deep in the foundations 
of a democratic nation will be prone to 
rally to the support of its institutions, 
according to an 8-page pamphlet, Music 
in the National Effort, prepared by the 
Radio Branch, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions of the War Department. Practical 
suggestions for the successful introduc- 
tion of national airs into various com- 
munity activities are outlined and lists 
of other suggestions are appended. 
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Facts and Figures 


Archibald MacLeish, Director, Office of 
Facts and Figures, in a bulletin entitled 
“Report to the Nation,” discusses the 
scope and progress of the defense pro- 
gram as shown by factual information 
furnished by the various departments 
and organizations primarily concerned 
with the defense effort to the end of 
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The Story of the Spark Plug—Its man- 
ufacture, operation, and care, a new edu- 
cational motion-picture film in sound, 
prepared by the Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with an industrial concern, has 
just been released. Copies of the film in 
16-mm., size are available for exhibition 
by schools, churches, colleges, and other 
interested groups. Requests for the 
film should be addressed to the Bureau 
of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge is 
made for the use of the film, although 
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L$ A request to the U. S. Civil Service 

the fits Commission, Washington, D. C., to be 

1, it caM® notified of the next examination to be 

of eithe™ given for the particular type of position 

mprobag desired starts the routine that may result 

iat is a in a Government job. 


L Employment of Women in the Federal 
se Government, 1923 to 1939, Women’s Bu- 


ous COM reau Bulletin No. 182 (10 cents), de- 
ved On scribes briefly how to qualify for a Civil 
coopers Service job and takes up such topics as 


examinations, kinds of jobs, ages, and 





brief description of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
are included in an appendix. 

Next to stenographers, the Women’s 
Bureau found that nurses account for 
more women in the Government service 
than any other occupation. 


Safety in Housing 


An appeal to architects and builders to 
incorporate safety features into dwellings 
while these units are still on the drawing 
board or in the process of construction 
is made in U. S. Housing Authority bul- 
letin Planning for Safety. In-built 
safety provisions in the lay-out of sites 
and the design and construction of build- 
ings and utilities for low-rent housing 
are suggested. Price, 15 cents. 


Government Price Lists 


Revisions of the following free Govern- 
ment price lists have been made by the 
Superintendent of Documents: Animal 
Industry—Farm animals, poultry, and 
dairying, No. 38; Farm Management— 
Agricultural credit, farm products, mar- 
keting, agricultural statistics, No. 68; 
Geography and Explorations—Guide- 
books, National parks, No. 35; Immigra- 
tion—Naturalization, citizenship, aliens, 
races, No. 67; Insular Possessions—Guam, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, No. 32; Roads—Construction, 
improvement, maintenance, No. 465; 
Standards of Weight and Measure—Tests 
of metals; building materials, iron, elec- 
tricity, clays, and photography, No. 64. 


Agriculture Department 
Directory 


The organizational structure of the bu- 
reaus and offices of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with the names of super- 
visory personnel, is given in Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 431, Directory of Organization and 
Field Activities of the Department of 
Agriculture: 1941. Price, 25 cents. 


Communicable Disease Control 


Because of the immediate needs con- 
nected with military training and the 
advisability of having procedure for com- 
municable-disease control based as nearly 
as practicable upon identical and author- 


Orders for COST publications men- 
tioned on this page should be sent to the 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., with remittance (check or 
money order) enclosed. Requests for 
FREE publications and other aids should 
be sent to the agencies issuing them. 
The free supply of any one publication is 
usually too limited to permit the furnish- 
ing of copies to all members of a class or 


other group. 








itative information, the Public Health 
Service in Reprint No. 1697, Control of 
Communicable Diseases, has set up stand- 
ard regulations for the administrative 
control of the communicable diseases for 
which notification is usually required by 
State and municipal health authorities 
throughout the United States. Each dis- 
ease is briefly described with regard to its 
clinical and laboratory recognition, the 
etiological agent, source of infection, 
mode of transmission, incubation period, 
period of communicability, suspectibility 
and immunity, prevalence, and methods 
of control. Price, 10 cents. 


Safety Clothing for Women 


Designers of vork clothes for women 
have in mind, first, safety; then, con- 
venience, wearability, comfort, cleanli- 
ness, coolness, and attractiveness, accord- 
ing to Safety Clothing for Women in 
Industry, the third in a series of special 
bulletins prepared by the Women’s Bu- 
reau for the employment of women in the 
defense program. Price, 10 cents. 
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#) Publications off the Press 





State Programs for Vocational 
Training 


Many requests for information on the 
administration and organization of State 
programs for training vocational educa- 
tion teachers, and as to how the con- 
tinuing program of vocational-teacher 
preparation operates, have resulted in 
preparation of U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 219, The State and the Preserv- 
ice Preparation of Teachers of Vocational 
Education Federally Aided Programs. 

Author of the bulletin is Herbert B. 
Swanson, Office of Education Specialist 
in Agricultural Education (Teacher 
Training). The reports gives details of 
provisions for all teacher-training pro- 
grams in the vocational fields: Agricul- 
tural, distributive, trade and industrial, 
and homemaking education. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Price 20 
cents, 


Handbook 


High-school and college guidance offi- 
cers and teachers will undoubtedly wel- 
come a Handbook of College Entrance 
Requirements prepared by the U. 8. Office 
of Education. 

Academic achievement, personal and 
character requirements of 674 colleges 
and universities, condensed for ready ref- 
erence, are shown in the handbook. 
Registrars of each institution verified the 
listings. 

Author of the bulletin, William W. 
Hinckley, Higher Education Division, 
points out that “its value should be pri- 
marily to guidance authorities of high 
schools and colleges, and to teachers 
whose assistance is sought by students 
preparing for college.” In requesting 
the handbook, ask for Bulletin 1941, No. 
13. Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. Price, 
15 cents. 


Individual Inventory Practices 
In Secondary Schools 


How schools are improving in their 
personal inventory practice is set forth 
in a new bulletin entitled, The Individ- 
ual Inventory in Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools, published by the 
U. 8. Office of Education. 


The 60-page bulletin reports on ques- 
tionnaires returned from 870 high 
schools throughout the country whose 
enrollments ranged from 129 to 9,030 
pupils. 

Pointing out that the so-called indi- 
vidual inventory deals with that area of 
guidance concerned chiefly with the abil- 
ities and interests of the individual, the 
authors quote a definition from Min- 
imum Essentials of the Individual In- 
ventory in Guidance, another publica- 
tion of the Office of Education prepared 
by Giles M. Ruch and David Segel. 

This definition calls “the individual, 
or personal, inventory essentially an ar- 
ray of those facts about a pupil which 
distinguish him as an individual apart 
from others. It must take into account 
a wide range of such factors as physical 
development, health, mental character- 
istics, educational achievement, social 
background, interests, and special tal- 
ents. It is the school’s formal record of 
its efforts to discover and capitalize the 
individual’s difference among pupils.” 

The new publication reports on records 
received by high schools from elementary 
schools, use of cumulative records and 
tests in high schools, counseling and 
counseling problems. 

Order copies from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., price 
15 cents. Ask for Bulletin No. 215, title: 
“The Individual Inventory in Guidance 
Programs in Secondary Schools.” 


Child Protection Section 
Organizes 

In the recent reorganization of the 
Community Service Division of the 
Work Projects Administration all serv- 
ices for young children have been con- 
solidated in one section—the Child Pro- 
tection Section, of which Dr. Grace 
Langdon is Chief. 

The programs included in this section 
are the nursery schools, public child 
service centers, child development group 
units in defense areas, and preschool 
play groups which were formerly a part 
of the recreation program. 

The WPA nursery schools have oper- 
ated under the sponsorship of the pub- 
lic education authorities since the time 
of their authorization in October 1933. 


They will continue to operate as 
tofore, and any other phases of the 
protection program’ will operate 
the same sponsorship and the 
standards as the nursery schools. 
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National Commissio 
for Young Children © 


Thousands of people throughout 
country are migrating and taking the 
sands of children into defense are 
where they are inadequately cared 
It seems accordingly important that 
forces in the country concerned i 
young children concentrate their effo 
so that an optimal job may be done. 
help bring these forces together T 
National Commission for Young Childt 
has been formed and is sponsored by t 
following organizations: The Nation 
Association for Nursery Education, f 
American Association of Unive 
Women, the Association for Childhe 
Education, and the Progressive Edut 
tion Association, totaling in member 
nearly 135,000 workers interested in 
education, health, and welfare of ch 
dren and their families. 

Members of the Commission inc] 

John E. Anderson, University of Minneso 

William G. Carr, National Education A 

ciation. 

Horton Casparis, Vanderbilt University. 

Allison Davis, Commission on Child De 

opment, University of Chicago. 

— K. Frank, Josiah Macy Foun 

tion. 

Harriette A. Houdlette, American Assoc 

tion of University Women. 

Alice V. Keliher, New York University. 

Mary E. Murphy, Elizabeth McCorm 

Memorial Fund. 
George D. Stoddard, University of Iowa. 


Edna Noble White, Merrill-Palmer Schoo 
Rose H. Alschuler, Chairman. ° 


Consultation Services Provided 


Through its chairman the Commiss' 
provides consultation service both in 
field and in its office at 3314 Cathed 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Already a number of States have Stal 
wide and local committees at work s 
veying needs, investigating potential 
existing facilities for the care of child 
of working mothers, augmenting p 
grams where help is needed, and develd 
ing training courses for volunteer wo 
ers. These training courses are be 
offered jointly by professional wor 
in education, health, and welfare 
for the most part, are given in conj 
tion with colleges and universities. 
date several thousand trained volun 
workers have enrolled to help in th 
programs for the care ef young child 
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